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decline responsibility and refuse to enter into correspondence 


Notes of the Week 


N spite of April weather, the wedding of the Duke 
|« York and Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon at West- 

minster Abbey on Thursday was the occasion of 
one of those rather old-fashioned explosions of street 
festivity which we are always glad to welcome. We 
are not naturally a light-hearted people; and although 
some of our revelry may seem to have a somewhat 
commercial aspect, and to be a worked-up conspiracy 
between the advertising agent, the restaurant, and the 
dry goods store, it has its uses and real benefits for 
people into whose lives even the symbols of festivity 
do not enter too often. The marriage of one so near 
the succession to the throne to a lady of purely British 
descent was thoroughly and rightly popular; and fol- 
lowing the precedent set in the case of Princess Mary 
may in time restore to our Royal House some of the 
peculiarly English characteristics of which the House 
of Hanover deprived it. 


THE HOUSING BILL 

It is admitted by such a critic as Sir John Simon, 
and indeed it is too obvious to be denied by any, that 
an Opposition delaying the enactment of the Govern- 
ment’s housing proposals would take upon itself very 
grave responsibility. Attacks, therefore, are limited 
in objective ; and since the Government make no extra- 
vagant claims for the measure, which is so framed as 
to admit of considerable amendment, it is not likely to 
involve its authors in any loss of prestige, even if the 
Opposition should score on many questions of detail. 
So far we have not been impressed by adverse criti- 
cisms in the debate. Labour, it is true, has suggested 
that the Bill lowers the standard of life for the ‘* work- 


ing classes,”’ and is inspired by the idea that anything 
is good enough for the workers, but this is the merest 
nonsense, and evidently so in view of the fact that 
about forty per cent. of the houses built under the 
Addison scheme conformed to the conditions of this 
Bill without evoking any such criticism. To create 
prejudice against the type of house contemplated may 
serve some petty and temporary Party purpose, but 
having regard to the seriousness of the house shortage 
is unworthy even of the not very exacting standards of 
the Party adopting such tactics. We hope the Govern- 
ment will not resist criticism that is constructive, from 
whatsoever quarter it may come. 


LORD BIRKENHEAD’S ARTICLE 

With many of the points made by Lord Birkenhead 
in his recent contribution to a Sunday newspaper we 
entirely agree. In spite of the nonsense which he 
wrote about Lord Younger and the so-called domina- 
tion of the Government by the ‘‘ Die-hards,’’ and the 
entirely distorted picture which he presented of the 
weakness and insecurity of the Government, he was on 
firm ground when he wrote of the necessity for Con- 
servatism to bring its gospel home to the people as a 
living and practical policy. Conservatives preach their 
doctrines too much among themselves, and not enough 
among the enemy. We have continually harped upon 
this aspect of the case, and it would be foolish not to 
recognize the truth of much that Lord Birkenhead said 
just because it was he that said it. The ex-Lord 
Chancellor, as even his friends know, has two political 
entities, a Jekyll and a Hyde. If he could give Hyde 
a much-needed rest, we should be glad to hear the 
voice of Jekyll again. 


LORD CURZON’S MOVE 


By far the most salient feature of the week in foreign 
affairs has been the instant reaction in Germany and 
France to Lord Curzon's remarkable speech in which 
he suggested, by way of bringing the deadlock to an 
end, that Germany should at once make a fresh repara- 
tions offer. The indications are that Germany is not 
only preparing to act on this suggestion, but will sub- 
mit a plan very shortly. If the proposals she makes 
are such as to form a fair basis for consideration, there 
can be no doubt that France will not cast them aside 
as utterly inacceptable. If a settlement is at last to be 
made, Germany must face the essential fact of the case, 
which is that Germany must pay, and pay up to the 
limit of her capacity. Nothing else will do. Mean- 
while, passive resistance continues in the Ruhr; but if 
it hurts France, it hurts Germany very much more. 


CONSERVATISM AND CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLE 


Among the chief claims of the present Government 
on the trust of the nation is its honest desire to respect 
and to restore constitutional principles and usages. Of 
this a fresh proof has just been given by Lord Peel. 
Ever since the passing of the Government of India Bill 
there has been in existence a Standing Joint Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament to deal with—well, it is 
difficult to say quite what. For, with a disregard of 
precedent very characteristic of the Coalition and of the 
then Secretary of State, the Standing Committee was 
appointed without any terms of reference, The con- 
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tinuance of such a Committee, without limits to its 
functions and responsibilities, would sooner or later 
have caused grave misunderstanding either here or in 
India. What is even more serious, it would have 
encouraged an unintended, an unconscious drifting into 
that wholly un-British system whereby committees of 
the legislature control or check the responsible Minis- 
ter. By now giving the Standing Committee on Indian 
affairs authority to deal only with matters put before 
it by either House or by the Secretary of State, Lord 
Peel brings us back to constitutional principle, and 
shows that Conservative statesmanship, though friendly 


enough to progress, will not tolerate absent-minded - 


innovation. 


SUGAR PRICES AND EMPIRE DEVELOPMENT 


The general effort of the Imperial Economic Confer- 
ence to be held in London in October will be directed 
to the study of ways and means for the fuller develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the Dominions and 
the Colonies. The public has now a concrete illustra- 
tion of the high desirability of this study in the rising 
price of sugar. Not so very long ago Britain imported 
immense quantities of sugar from her Colonies in the 
West Indies, but that source of supply was killed by 
the competition of the cheap beet sugars of Europe, 
which, however, are not available now. The price of 
sugar at present depends mainly on the production of 
Cuba, and that in effect means the United States, the 
centre of the Sugar Trust. The British Empire con- 
tains within itself everything, and most things in abun- 
dance. Sugar is only one thing, but its price serves 
to point a moral. 


INFORMATION WANTED 

What precisely is the present situation in Egypt? 
The principal points of the proposed Constitution have 
been published. The Constitution itself is a compro- 
mise between King Fuad’s desire for absolute power 
and western ideas of popular government, and on the 
whole it has been well received in Egypt, except by the 
Zaghlulists, who will not have it at any price. We 
are more than a little mystified by this, for we are 
always told by those who advocate genuine independ- 
ence for the Egyptians that Zaghlul is the only man 
who really represents the great mass of his country- 
men. On what authority does the Constitution rest, 
or has it any authority? King Fuad’s pretensions to 
be King of the Sudan as well as Egypt are discouraged 
by the Constitution, but what is the position concern- 
ing the ‘‘ reserved subjects,” such as the Suez Canal? 
There is need for fuller information about Egypt and 
British interests therein. 


THE PRICE OF MILK 

We are glad that the interim Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on the Distribution and Prices of 
Agricultural Produce has been published. Though it 
deals with milk alone, it could not deal with anything 
that is in a general sense of more importance. It makes 
plain that, as we have long contended, the distributor 
or middleman absorbs an undue share of the money 
involved as between the dairy farmer and the con- 
sumer. We do not find any justification for the big dif- 
ference charged in summer and in winter. Before the 
war, and until 1915, the price of milk to the consumer 
all the year round was about fourpence a quart: what 
is the reason for the seasonal change since? It is not 
surprising that the distributing interests are much per- 
turbed by the unpleasant light thrown upon them by 
this Report, but the public will welcome the exposure 
of this unjustifiable profiteering, for it is nothing else. 
What we are anxious to see is that the Report will 
produce positive results in reducing the price of milk 
to the consumer—the farmer gets little enough, as it is. 
Too often when an abuse of this kind is disclosed it is 
allowed to remain unremedied. 


LAUSANNE AND THE CHESTER CONCESSIONS 
That France regards with much uneasiness the 

stage in the Near East question, brought about by the 
large concessions granted by the Angora Assembly to 
the Chester syndicate, is patent from the fact that she 
is replacing General Gouraud by General Weygand ag 
her Commander-in-Chief in Syria. General Gourauq 
asked to be relieved some months ago, and has been 
home for some time. His successor is perhaps the 
most brilliant of the younger French generals and 
enjoys the confidence of Marshal Foch. The Turks 
have concentrated considerable forces on the Syrian 
frontier; the appointment of General Weygand is the 
French reply, and of course means that France wil 
stand no nonsense.” In present circumstances 
Franklin-Bouillon, of Angora Treaty and Mudania 
fame, is at a heavy discount in Paris. The Lausanne 
Conference is somewhat overshadowed by these deve. 
lopments, but the proceedings have opened smoothly, 
in a conciliatory atmosphere. England will range her. 
self alongside of France in this business, and with 
Allied disunion eliminated the Conference should have 
a prosperous course and issue. 


THE FARMERS AND MR. MACDONALD 

The pathetic dispute between the poor Labourer 
and the poor Farmer has been settled as fairly as pos- 
sible in the circumstances, and Norfolk farms are 
settling down to make up for lost time, though there is 
still some difference of opinion as to the interpretation 
of the ‘‘ victimization ’’ clause in the agreement. 
There has been an exaggerated disposition on the part 
of the Press, in discussing this settlement, to throw 
bouquets at the feet of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. The 
agreement has been everywhere hailed as his personal 
triumph. It would perhaps be nearer the truth to 
say that directly the announcement of the Government 
decision to reduce agricultural land rates made it clear 
that the farmers would be able to compromise on the 
men’s demands, Mr. MacDonald saw an opportunity of 
snatching for his own party credit that legitimately 
belonged to the Government, and rushed in with an 
olive branch ahead of everyone else. We do not 
begrudge him the -fruits of his astuteness, but we 
think it fair to point out that the Government’s action 
made his success possible. 


THE KENYA QUESTION 

It is well that special attention is now being focussed 
on the Kenya question, to which the Saturpay Review 
has referred many times during the past twelve months. 
It should be understood that the question, though 
more or less confined at present to Kenya Colony, really 
extends to all East Africa. In essence that question 
is whether the control of East Africa, with its immense 
negro population, is to remain in the hands of whites, 
predominantly British, or to pass into the hands of 
Indians. This is how the question strikes the Bishop 
of Uganda, as he shows in an interesting article he 
contributed to Wednesday’s Times. The _bishop’s 
great preoccupation is the African native, and, after a 
long acquaintance with the region and its various 
peoples, he has no doubt whatever that nothing could 
be worse for them than the political supremacy of the 
Indian. Delegations from Kenya are now in London, 
and conversations are taking place at the Colonial 
Office. The question will be thoroughly threshed out 
from every point of view, but there can be little 
uncertainty as to the result. 


M. STAMBULISKY’S SUCCESS 

As Spring comes round there is always more or less 
trouble in the Balkans; but this season there has been 
rather less than usual, one reason for this comparative 
peacefulness being the fact that Bulgaria has just been 
holding a general election, which, it may be presumed, 
absorbed the energies of her comitajis, and so gave 
quiet to Macedonia. That election has resulted in 4 
complete victory for M. Stambulisky, her present Pre- 
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mier, and undoubtedly one of the strongest and most 
commanding political personalities in that stormy pen- 
insula. His opponents accuse him of using the most 
ruthless measures to ensure his success at the polls, 
and we should not be greatly astonished if what they 
state is true, nor do we suppose that if the positions 
had been reversed these gentlemen would have scrupled 
to employ very similar methods of obtaining votes. 
The point really to note is that in this critical time 
Bulgaria needs a firm hand at the head of affairs, and 
that she has it in M. Stambulisky, who has shown 
himself something of a constructive statesman. 


HOLLAND TAKES NO RISKS 

One of the most significant items of news this week 
is that Holland is considering a Naval Bill, which will 
undoubtedly pass, to increase the protection of her very 
considerable and valuable possessions in the East 
Indies. This despite the Four-Power Treaty of Wash- 
ington, and the declaration of the Powers concerned 
that they will respect the interests of the Dutch in the 
Pacific. Holland has come to the conclusion that the 
Treaty renders her strategical position in that area so 
unfavourable that it is necessary for her to increase her 
navy very greatly, even though it entails heavy financial 
sacrifice. In other words, she is no believer in the 
Washington treaties, and is determined to guard her 
empire in the East against attack. Reporting in 
favour of the Bill, the Commission appointed by the 
Dutch Parliament said there was still plenty of fuel for 
a conflict in the Pacific. What a comment on the 
much-belauded Washington Peace Conference ! 


4 TRADE UNION VICTIM 

We cannot remember a more monstrous act of 
tyranny by a trade union than that which Mr. Justice 
Coleridge denounced in his judgment in the case of 
Blackall versus the National Union of Foundry 
Workers. The offence of the plaintiff in this case was 
that on one occasion he worked three-quarters of an 
hour overtime to finish a job and not to secure any 
extra payment. Having been fined two pounds for this 
by his union, without being heard in defence, he 
declined to pay that fine or to contribute to the union 
funds until heard. He was then excluded from mem- 
bership of his union for not having paid his contribu- 
tion, and the only other union he could have joined was 
deliberately closed to him. So that, in Mr. Justice Coler- 
idge’s words, he was sentenced to industrial death. 
His offer to pay up all arrears was refused. As it hap- 
pened to be refused just before the extreme limit allowed 
by the rules of the union, and as the man had been 
excluded for not paying contributions and not for refus- 
ing to pay the fine, the Court has been able to give him 
redress. To what extent? To the extent of making 
him what he was before—a member with the same 
unenforceable rights, a member of a combination that 
but for special legislation would be at common law 
illegal inasmuch as it restrains trade. He has only to 
work a minute of unpaid overtime on two more occa- 
sions to become liable to exclusion in circumstances 
precluding even such intervention by a Court. 


THE BROADCASTING OF DIRT 

Much as we sympathize with the efforts of Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, Lord Buckmaster, the Bishop of 
Durham and others, to end the gross scandal of 
salacious legal reports in the newspapers, we cannot 
congratulate any of the speakers in Tuesday’s debate in 
the House of Lords on having touched the chief evil of 
this matter or suggested the most: effective remedy. 
‘he greatest damage is done, not by the mere publica- 
tion of details which ought to be withheld, but by the 
suggestion through headlines and placards that garbage 
'S peculiarly interesting, and familiarity with it neces- 
sary to every man and woman who would know the 
news of the day. What should be aimed at, therefore, 
Snot suppression of divorce case reports and the like, 
for full publication is occasionally needed in the interests 


of the innocent, but sharp punishment of those papers 
which give special prominence to such reports. We 
can see no difficulty in a law absolutely forbidding the 
newspapers to print reports of divorce, incest and other 
disgusting cases, elsewhere than with their general 
legal reports, and making poster announcements of 
such contents an offence against public decency. What 
we would stop is not so much the reading of matter 
better unread as the encouragement of the idea that it 
is particularly worth reading. 


THE DOMINIONS AND FOREIGN POLICY 

In preparation for the Imperial Conference, Mr. 
Stanley Bruce, the Australian Premier, is conducting 
a campaign of what may be called education, through- 
out the Commonwealth. He is expounding his views 
on Imperial relations, particularly as regards defence 
and foreign policy. And he is doing this not only because 
he thinks the Australians need enlightenment on these 
great and vital subjects, but because he is well aware 
that this enlightenment will be his best protection 
against the attacks of Labour, which otherwise would 
represent him as pledging the Commonwealth to some 
policy dictated solely by London in interests having no 
specia! appeal to Australia. In his speeches Mr. Bruce 
has emphasized the point that defence and foreign 
policy are equally the concern of Britain and each of 
the Dominions, and that Britain could not now speak 
for the whole Empire. While this is true, it is also the 
case that when the Empire speaks, it is Britain that 
will do the speaking, though her policy will be based 
on agreement with the Dominions. 


ENTICING A HUSBAND 

For the first time an action has been brought in the 
Courts of this country by a wife against a woman, 
charging her with enticing away the plaintiff’s husband, 
and Mr. Justice Darling has held that a suit of this 
kind is as admissible as that of a husband whose wife 
has been enticed away. That the loss suffered by a 
wife when a home breaks up is usually greater than 
that suffered by a husband will hardly be doubted, and 
that the erring husband is quite as likely to have been 
enticed by a woman as the erring wife to have been 
enticed by a man is probable. But the chances of proof 
being established are not equal. Juries are composed 
of average people, and therefore will be reluctant to 
believe that the initiative is ever taken by the woman. 
Also, the erring husband in cases of this sort will 
usually persist, whatever the facts, in posing as the 
instigator of intrigue and elopement, for the part of 
coy victim is one exceedingly apt to be laughed at. 
Few of us have failed to meet the offensive male who 
boasts of his conquests; but where is the man whose 
vanity takes the form of boasting of attacks on his 
virtue? The evidence of the husband is far more likely 
to be that of a Don Juan than that of an eventually 
demoralized Joseph. 


Greedy Corner 


SEASONABLE RECIPES 

By desire of many correspondents, who prefer direct 
and more detailed replies, and on account of the diver- 
sity of questions asked us, we are reverting this week 
to the system of direct reply through the post to 
gastronomical inquiries; and this we shall continue 
unless the correspondence again attains unwieldy 
dimensions. They may now look for prompter 
replies than were possible when at the outset 
we were overwhelmed by queries. As a suggestion of 
inquiries that would be opportune we may remind them 
of some of the articles of food now in season and at 
or near their best. Under fish, these include crabs, 
salmon, trout, whitebait; under butcher’s meat, lamb ; 
under poultry, duckling; under vegetables, asparagus, 
Jerusalem artichokes, spinach, spring onions, with peas 
coming on. Inquiries should be accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope and a coupon, and should 
be directed to the Gastronomic Critic. 
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MAN AND HIS DWELLING PLACE Righly detisable, eocendary 
a essential purpose for which it exists, 
T ister are two extreme theories of manual t must surely be difficult for a number of gentlemen 
labour. One is that hunger and poverty are gt gpa to decide for the labouring People of 
necessary spurs to the performance of the hard a whole Or tee what they are supposed to want in 
and disagreeable work of the world; and that no one | ! a of houses. And just because it would te 
would do anything so disagreeable as hard work if he & an economical scheme which Gen 
were not urged on by the necessity of escaping from an bore eupeuse the provanes =. great variety of types gave 
even more disagreeable state of life. The other theory that it should be a Matter If an 
is that the more comfortable you make people, the more | *F ampeny any particular district t oe 


sas . : : decide what type of house, whether with i in co 

of the amenities of life you give them, the more anxious °, Or without , 
, ‘ . : a parlour, would be best suited to the means and Fore! 
will they be to show their gratitude by going to work | 1 bi. of that particulier pepe. Wan fe of th 


with redoubled energy. These two views are both : : 
about equally wrong, although they each contain a had we Sor Parlour 
grain of truth. Effort is certainly stimulated by the d Henen, 80 that 
hope of reward. The best incentive is something that di €nt in the house the Ie 
a man desires; and he will always desire improvement | and sense of tradit 
in his material surroundings so long as there is room We that what 

you think people ought to want is not necessarily what any f 


for it. The first and the most important of a man’s ; 
they do want. Some of us like our houses to be fuyij place 
material conditions are concerned with the place he lives of air and light, with breezes blowing through or th 


in. If he lives in uncomfortable and cramped sur- room; but people whose work exposes tl all day gave 


rundings hs wil certainly deste improvement them | to the ‘weather and to te biter and 
able, so restricted, unlovely, and insanitary, as actually r climate, thels to tea thing 
to unfit him for the work he desires to do in order to which Cranny is 
improve them. The Housing question, therefore, lies elect on is in dimm 
at the very root of social and industrial life. One may life in some parts of the country that ooete i . <a caré, 
sy thatthe whole problem of social is consist inthe | round one table and share ther tasks and activi 
question where they live is an inherent part. Conse- | (" another the habit is more individual, and people like J‘?! 
quently, the Housing question becomes in political life ee from one their owa The 
ate can have no part in influencing or determining 

matters of this kind. When it intervenes to assist in the de 
there ever was which ht to be outside poopie, 

provide a type of house which can accommodate as 


Party, it is this. The most extreme Tory and the most | jan ‘ : A situati 
advanced Communist equally profess to desire that — Curzo’ 
everyone should have a good house to live in. In the necessity as well as a luxury ; but it is more of a luxury with ; 
crowded and complex conditions of English life, the | than a necessity. We have seen many country recent 
problem of how to achieve this end, or anything like it, | i, which a benevolent landlord has provided this add. Franc 
is an acute one ; and for our part we regard it as essen- | tion where the bath is used as a repository for articles | Xr 
tially one in which the State should take a directing | that are seldom wanted, and the bathroom itself is used that ai 
hand. Our feeling about State Social Reform is very | either as an additional bedroom or is left unused. We jm #! eve 
definite, but we have always made exceptions with | hope, therefore, that the State bathroom will be pro fm tions. 
regard to the three primitive needs of mankind—a | vided in such a form as may still be useful to those jm 1d 

home to live in, food to eat, and a weapon or machinery | many honest people who regard taking a bath as an jm ™Atter 
with which to defend himself. And for that reason | extreme and dangerous measure, to be employed only come 1 


we regard the State as directly concerned in Housing, rarely and with precaution. Similarly, we think it Whi 
Agriculture, and Arms. should not be beyond the wit of architects to devisea iS SP¢ 

The Housing Bill now before the Houses of Parlia- | central living room occupying all the space left by the the re: 

ment is an honest effort to deal with an acute problem. | kitchen and parlour, with some arrangement for part  ™™P 

‘ Criticisms from the Opposition, although severe, have | tioning off a portion of it for the convenience of the co 
been in many cases sincere and constructive; and the | occupants to whom an addition to privacy is more advant 

real issue between those who put forward the measure | desirable than a large room. sd . 


and those who criticize it is narrowed down, strangely It is sad that the word ‘‘ Housing,’’ like that terrible 
enough, to the question whether subsidized houses | expression ‘‘ Poor Law,’’ should be associated m present 
should contain a “‘ parlour” or not. Strange, because | people’s minds with a kind of dismal political science, 

the parlour is an apartment that has gone entirely out | instead of with a kind of warm enthusiasm, which is of the 
of use in England, and the very word, except as applied | what it should arouse in every honest heart. For the 
to a kind of stately chamber allotted to Lord Mayors, | making of homes, properly considered, is among th @ ° 
has almost entirely gone out of use. What is meant, | most delightful of human occupations; and as we jumpy, 
of course, is a kind of nondescript sitting-room, other | regard the family as the central unit of our civilization, phra 
than the kitchen or living room, in which members of | and believe that everything we can do to protect and 
a family can ensure a certain amount of privacy. In | secure it is worth doing, so the business of mak jj ‘UPS ¢ 
the attempt to combine the economy of a very small | ing up for the enormous default in building operations 


house, and the amenity of this additional apartment, | for the last ten years ought rightly to be regarded # ved ! 
we think that Mr, Chamberlain has gone too far. We | a splendid opportunity rather than as an intolerable — 
are at one with some Labour members in believing | burden. Of course we are aware of the practical dif: "OV 
that one thousand cubic feet is the smallest capacity | culties of financing this great operation of building; —j “cenit 
that should be allowed for a building that is to contain | but the more we observe the workings of national omaha 
a kitchen and a bathroom, three bedrooms, a scullery | finance, the more we are convinced that when a thing noe 


and a parlour. It is true thAt to divide a dwelling | is really necessary, the money can be. found for it this | 
place into a number of compartments ensures an addi- | There is nothing more necessary in England at this tieu! 7” 
tion to the kind of privacy which is an essential part of | moment than good houses for working people ; and we mst} 


a home, but it must be remembered that thé home is | are particularly anxious that the record of the Cor mg not 
primarily a communal establishment rather than a | servative Party in this matter should be rather that! ve 
collection of cells; that the home is in itself a privacy | over-strained the resources at its disposal in so gre several 
from the world; and that to subdivide it again, with the | a cause than that it exercised the soundest financial = g 
idea of securing other privacies within itself is, although judgment at the expense of a living need, acceptal 
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THE HAND OF LORD CURZON 


ORD CURZON did a great public service by 
Le speech on Friday of last week in the House 
of Lords, in which he reviewed the whole Franco- 
controversy lucidly and dispassionately, and 
ve the lead that the situation unmistakably required. 
If anyone is disposed to question whether Lord Curzon 
deliberately intended to give that lead, let him read, 
in connexion with Friday’s speech, that part of the 
Foreign Secretary’s speech on Saturday at the dinner 
of the Junior Imperial League in which he said that in 
all the international complications that were now bound 
jn his life, he found an “* inclination everywhere to 
jook to England as the country best qualified to give 
the lead and set the tone.’’ And this because by her 
traditions, her position, and her example, and not by 
any predominance among the nations, England is so 
as to give a lead that others will follow. Two 
or three weeks ago certain hopes, to which we then 
gave a considered expression, of a move towards a 
settlement between France and Germany were aroused 
the visit of M. Loucheur to this country and the 
conversations he held with our leading statesmen. A 
week later these hopes appeared to be a good deal 
dimmed, on the one hand by a statement by M. Poin- 
caré, which was very much on the old, uncompromis- 
ing lines, and, on the other, by a pronouncement in 
reply by Dr. von Rosenberg, the German Foreign 
Minister, that was too vague to be of any real use. 
On neither side was there any genuine advance, and 
the deadlock seemed.as unbroken and unbreakable as 
before. That was precisely the situation until Lord 
Curzon delivered his speech last Friday. It was a 
situation that called for some fresh step, and Lord 
Curzon took it, by inviting Germany to come forward 
with a new reparations offer. M. Poincaré, in his 
recent speeches, has said over and over again that 
France harbours no projects of annexation, but is 
inexorably determined on obtaining the reparations 
that are admittedly her due. So that the question, at 
all events at the moment, turned and turns on repara- 
tions. It was on this aspect of the controversy that 
Lord Curzon fastened, as the immediate, practical 
matter. He declared it was clear that Germany must 
come to terms sooner or later—then why not now? 
While Lord Curzon must be regarded as stating in 
his speech what is the view of the British Government, 
the result has none the less been another personal 
triumph for him. In the days of the late Government 
the country was deprived to a large extent of the 
advantages accruing from Lord Curzon’s knowledge 
and experience of foreign affairs, by reason of the 
over-mastering egotism of Mr. Lloyd George; in the 
present Government foreign policy, with due reference, 
of course, to the Prime Minister and the other members 
of the Cabinet, is, as it should be, in the hands of the 
Foreign Secretary alone. And the country unquestion- 
ably profits by the change. Foreign policy is no longer 
jumpy, spectacular, sensational. As Lord Curzon 
phrases it, with perhaps a rather too courteous gesture 
to the near past, ‘‘ the time for theatrical or dramatic 
coups exists no longer.’’ Did it ever exist, we wonder? 
He is perfectly right in saying that British foreign 
policy must be steadily directed to strengthening all 
the influences in the world that make for peace, and 
above all to showing an example of steadiness, 
sincerity, and truth. It is in this spirit that he has 
iven a lead, the lead that was sorely needed, in the 
tanco-German controversy. Anybody can see for 
himself, by a glance at the papers, that the effect of 
this lead has been both immediate and profound, par- 
ticularly in Germany, but hardly less so in France. 
ltis not too much to say that Lord Curzon has changed 
the whole outlook. At once Germany, or at any rate 
several of the political and financial leaders of Germany, 
began a fresh exploration of what could be offered to 
France or the Allies with some prospect of being 
acceptable. Indeed, it is plain that Germany has taken 


to heart Lord Curzon’s hint and that a new offer is 
certain to be made very soon; it is even possible it may 
be made as we go to press. Naturally France looks 
at the change with some suspicion, or at least is dis- 
posed to receive very cautiously any further German 
overtures. But there can scarcely be any question 
that both countries, secretly, whatever they may say 
openly, would be glad to find some way out of the 
deadlock. 

What is wanted now from Germany is a definite 
offer that will meet the actual circumstances of the 
case. It will serve no good purpose for her to say 
that she cannot afford this or that amount, to allege 
that the occupation of the Ruhr has impoverished her 
in such a measure that she cannot now pay what she 
could have paid before the occupation, that her whole 
economic position is so bad that it is impossible for her 
to do very much. She has already stated that she is 
ready and willing to submit her affairs to the investi- 
gation of a competent, impartial body or tribunal, and 
she had far better stick to that statement, instead of 
trying to make out that she is a pauper—a thing which 
nobody believes. There is plenty of wealth in Ger- 
many, and it will have to be mobilized for reparations ; 
but, on the other side of the account, reparations must 
be fixed at a possible figure. Perhaps M. Poincaré 
and the Paris ‘‘ bitter-enders ’’ will appear to hold out 
for the £6,600 millions of the London Conference of 
1921, but they do not really expect to get it, and there 
are very few people who do not think that the £2,500 
millions, suggested by the British plan three or four 
months ago, is a much more likely amount. It may 
be that even that sum is too large; mention is made 
of £2,000 millions, and of £1,500 millions. But the 
great, the vital thing is that the matter should be 
arranged with as little further delay as is possible in 
such a big affair, and the deadlock disappear, with 
Europe set once more in the ways of peace. It was to 
this Lord Curzon addressed himself in his important 
speech. 


Verse 


BEES IN PEACH-BLOSSOM 


HE buzzing of the drowsy bees 
Doth now my springtime sense confuse. 
Now am I lapped in summer. These 
Convene a garden Muse. 


Once by a hedge of hollyhocks 

She passed, twining her sleepy hair. 
The lizards in the tufted rocks 

Made sly. green lightnings there. 


The shades of cypresses were thrown 
Down the green mirrors of her lawns, 

Her fountains rimmed by Parian stone 
Were crowned by bronzen fawns. 


Bees were bells and bells bees, 
Each told the noon from his own towers 
While this sweet lady snowed my knees 
With petals of all flowers. 


Not from one land only they came, 
But from the summer of each land, 

Flower of ice and flower of flame, 
Rock, marsh, moorland, sand. 


By hollyhocks and asphodels 
She vowed she’d come again. Her vow 
Was a pale noise of bees and bells. 
—I saw her not till now. 
Louis GoLpine 
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COSTUMES DE LA LEY 


By THe Rt. Hon. Mr. Justice DaRLING 


HERE is an old and interesting book in Norman 

French, having for title ‘ Costumes de La Ley.’* 

This might possibly be supposed to be a treatise 
concerning the robes worn, when the Plantagenets 
were Kings of England, by their Justiciars, and still 
the official vesture of the Justices of the High Court, 
which in itself continues the tradition of the Aula 
Regia. Yet the book has to do with mediaeval laws 
and customs, and in no way with the dress of the 
lawyers. These costumes, however, have survived, 
although Parliament has swept away much of the old 
customary law of England. Even yet the Justices of 
the King continue to wear such robes as those in which 
their predecessors sat on the Bench, when arguments 
and judgments were delivered in the language of the 
priests and knights who came with William of 
Normandy to England. That the laws of England 
are the best in the world is confidently maintained by 
those who make, and generously admitted by those who 
break them, yet it is certain that they would be less 
admired and observed were those who interpret and 
apply them attired with the blatant simplicity of com- 
pany directors or bookmakers. 

American lawyers visiting London have often been 
known to lament that their own Judges and Advocates 
have not for the most part the advantage of any 
forensic uniform, since it is the simplest, and a very 
eflicient, way of keeping order in Courts of Justice. 
That this was realized long before New England was 
discovered is explained, and enforced with very 
ancient examples, by Dugdale, in his learned work 
* Origines Juridiciales ’ : 

Reason tells us [he writes] that in places of civil judicature 
it is not only proper that the Magistrate should be distinguished 
from others, but all possible care used that a venerable respect 
be had to his person and office. Hence was it that the most 
civilized peopie in the world did accordingly make it their 
practice—the Roman Senators having their vesture much dif- 
ferent from that of the gentry. 


Being firmly of this opinion, that great law-giver, 
King Edward I, ‘‘ did by his precept to the keeper of 
his great wardrobe ’’ command him to deliver to his 
Justices of the Common Bench and his Barons of the 
Exchequer : 

to each of them for their summer vestments for that present 

year (20 Ed. 1) half a short cloth, and one piece of fine linnen 

silk; and, for the winter season, another half of a cloth colour 
curt, with a hood, and three pieces of fur of white budg.... 
with a hood of two and thirty bellyes of minever. 


‘* Budge ’’ is lambskin, and it was soon replaced 
by ermine, such as the Judges now wear. These robes 
were, as appears, liveries—livrées to his Judges by the 
King—*‘ ten ells of green cloth long, and twenty-four 
ells of green taffeta.’’ It thus appears that the 
Judges were sometimes apparelled by their Sovereign 
—and especially by Richard Il—as are the 60th and 
the Rifle Brigade—but long before the raising of those 
gallant regiments the scarlet of the Household troops 
had become constant on the Bench in Westminster 
Hall. With Henry VI, if not earlier, another colour 
appeared upon ‘‘ the Royal Bench of British Themis,”’ 
for we read that in the twenty-second year of that 
King, ‘‘ John Fray, then Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, had for his winter robe against Christmas 
allowed unto him ten ells of violet in grain ’’; and, 
beside many bellyes of minever for his hood, he had, 
‘for his summer robe against Whitsuntide, ten ells 
of green cloth long, and half a piece of green tartarin.”’ 

The green robe is no longer to be seen in the Law 
Courts, but in the summer time the Judges, except 
when trying criminal cases, still wear the ‘! violet in 
grain,”’ enriched with shot silk facings and red casting 
hood. Dugdale himself concludes that ‘‘ the colour of 
their robes was not constantly the same, there being 
so much variation in those times, though for the 


fashion of them (I presume) they did not much differ.’’ 


April 


This presumption is certainly well-founded as 
be seen from four paintings on vellum of the fift y 
century, now preserved in the library of the — 
Temple. In these are shown the Judges of the = 
Bench, the Common Pleas, of the Court of Chan : 
and the Barons of the Exchequer, all in their Bm 
and ermine, as the Judges of the High Court ma . 
seen to-day, though their mantles are worn wn 
difference. And there, pleading at the Bar, are sho a 
the Serjeants-at-Law in their coifs and parti-coloured 
robes—the Serjeants-at-Law, a splendid, but no 
hardly more than legendary body, whose disappearance 
would seem to be due to the want of imagination a 
of 
Lord Cairns and Sir Roundell Palmer—ornaments of 
the Chancery side. They were a body catholic enough 
to include Maynard, and Coke, and Ballantine and 
Buzfuz, as well as Serjeant Arabin, celebrated because 
in an index we read ‘‘ Serjeant Arabin; his great 
mind,’’ and, when we refer to the text, find this: 

The learned Serjeant said he had a great mind to sentence the 
prisoner to transportation. 

As all the Judges of the Courts of Common Law were 
before the Judicature Act of 1873, Serjeants-at-Law. 
it is worth while to consider in this regard the forensic 
dress of these most dignified Counsellors. They were 
appointed to that Degree by the King, and their 
habiliment was strictly prescribed, though from time 
to time it varied in colour. Sir John Fortescue, who 
was Chief Justice in the time of Henry VI, says that 
a Serjeant-at-Law was “‘ cloathed in a long priest-like 
robe, with a furred cape about his shoulders, and there. 
upon a hood with two labells (such as Doctors of the 
Law use to wear in certain Universities) with their 
Coyf.’’ This makes it necessary to speak of that 
unique head-dress. It was made of white linen o 
lawn, and fitted closely to the head, as may be seen 
in the illuminations already referred to. At times 
this white coif was covered with a black cap of cloth 
or silk, which yet allowed the white coif to be seen 
below its edges. Of this there are very many examples 
in portraits of Serjeants and Judges painted or er 
graved before the days when wigs came into fashion, 
But even after the Serjeants adopted the wig, there 
appeared upon the top of it a lozenge-shaped patch of 
lawn, almost concealed beneath another of black silk. 
And so it is said that a countryman, who had a cas 
for trial at Dorchester Assizes, attended while several 
others were heard, and then instructed (most wisely) 
his Attorney to brief Serjeant Scarlett, in thes 
illuminating words: ‘‘ Give my case to that Counsellor 
with the sore head.’’ It was done, and the learned 
Serjeant became Lord Abinger. This survival of the 
coif and cap was to be seen on a Judge’s wig untl 
the late Lord Lindley—the last of the Serjeants-at-Lav 
—left the Court of Appeal for the House of Lords 
There is, however, no reason why Serjeants-at-Law— 
Servientes ad Legem—should not again be create(, 
and why should they not? 

Sir John Fortescue goes on to tell of how the Serjeant, being 
made a Justice, instead of his hood must wear a cloak close 
upon his right shoulder, all the other ornaments of a Serjeant 
still remaining, saving that his vesture shall not be party 
coloured, as a Serjeant’s may, and his cape furred with minever 
whereas the Serjeant’s cape is ever furred with white lamb. 
It would seem that the Judges gratified their ow 

particular taste, or want of it, in their forensic habit, 
for there was 

a solemn decree or rule made by all the Judges at Westminste 
on the fourth day of June, 1635, appointing what robes they 
should thenceforth use, and at what times. Thus, the Judges 
in Term time are to sit at Westminster in the Courts. in thet 
black or violet gowns, whether they will, and a hood of th 
same colour put over their heads, and their mantles above al 
the end of the hood hanging over behind, wearing their velvet 
caps and coyfes of lawn, and cornered caps. 

This ordinance is still in great part observed. Is 
the two Summer Terms the Judges—except whet 
scarlet is prescribed in honour of Saints’ Days oF © 
sinners’ Appeals—wear their violet gowns, and in the 
Winter Terms, their black ones. 
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The ordinance of 1635 proceeds: 


The facing of their gowns, hoods, and mantles is with 
changeable taliata which they must begin to wear on Ascension 
Day, being the last Thursday in Easter Term, and continue 
those robes until the teast of St. Simon and St. Jude; and 
upon St. Jude's day the judges begin to wear their robes faced 
with white furs and minever, and so continue that facing 
until Ascension Day again. Upon all holy-days which fall 
in ‘Term and are hali days the Judges sit in scarlet, faced with 
taflata when tafiata facing is to be worn; and with furs or 
minever when furs or minever are to be worn. Upon the day 
when the Lord Mayor of London comes to Westminster to take 
his oath, that day the Judges come in scarlet. And upon the 
fifth ot November (being Gunpowder Day), unless it be Sunday, 
the judges go to Westminster Abbey in scarlet to hear the 
sermon, and after go to sit in Court. 


There follow minute directions as to how the Judges 
should be appareiied when they go—as they still do— 
to St. Pauis, or to ** the Council Chamver, or any 
assembly of the Lords in the alternoons in ierm time.’’ 
And then come provisions relating to their dress in 
these words : ™ in the Circuit the Judges go to Church 
upon Sundays in the forenoon in scariet gownes, hoods 
and manties, and sit in their caps; and in the atter- 
noons to Church in scarlet gownes tippet and scarlet 
hoods, and sit in their cornered cap ’’ (i.e., the black 
cap). it may seem strange that the Judge of Assize 
should wear his cap in Church, but it must be remem- 
bered that he represents the King on such occasions, 
and that to wear such a tormal head-dress was a mark 
of respect as well as of hign authority. So the judges 
still wear their black caps when they receive the Lord 
Mayor ot London in the King’s Bench, and also when 
they pronounce judgment oi death. it is declared 
that 

the scarlet casting hood is to be put above the tippet on the 

right side; for Justice Walmsley and Justice Warburton, and 

ali the Judges betore, did wear them in that manner, and did 

declare that by wearing the hood on the right side and above 

the tippet was signiied more temporal dignity, and by the 

tippet on the leit side only the Judges did resemble priests, 
All good Erastians will be gratified to know that His 
Mayesty’s Judyes stili continue to wear on the right 
iide the casting hood, which is the kind of hood seen 
in portraits ot Chaucer and of Petrarch, though some 
who make and others who handle it, do ignorantly call 
it ‘‘ the gun case.” 

From we time of Henry II the King’s Justices and 
the Counsel have gone their Circuits on horseback, in 
litters, in coaches, in railway carriages, but not yet by 
aeroplane. ‘lhe memorandum of 1035 is careful there- 
fore to provide that: 


The Judges and Serjeants, when they ride Circuits, are to 
wear a Serjeant’s coat of good broadcloth, with sleeves, and 
faced with velvet. They have used of late to lace the sleeves 
of the Serjeant’s coat thick with lace; and they are to have a 
sumpter, and ought to ride with six men at the least. 


The six guardians are no longer required, but still the 
Judge who holds the Assize at Newcastle is presented 
by that city with a Jacobus, a fine gold coin, by way, 
as is duly explained to him, of ‘‘ dagger money,’’ 
since his route used to be from thence to Carlisle, and 
unpleasantly near the Scottish Border. It is noticeable 
that this tribute money should bear the effigies of the 
King who first wore the two crowns of England and of 
Scotland. Some years ago, in Queen Victoria’s time, 
it was usual for the Judges, when sitting alone for the 
trial of cases at Nisi Prius, to wear the plain gown of 
black silk, such as is worn now by the Lords Justices, 
by the Judges in the Court of Admiralty and Divorce, 
and by King’s Counsel. But Lord Chief Justice Coler- 
idge induced them to return to the earlier practice, 
which is said to have been given up when Bench and 
Bar alike went into mourning on the death of Queen 
Anne. Dugdale states that ‘‘ When the Judges sit 
upon Nisi Prius in Westminster, or in London, they 
go in violet gowns and scarlet casting hoods and 
tippets, upon holy days in scarlet.’’ And so again it 
is now. If it be indeed true that the Serjeants laid 
aside their parti-coloured and rayed robes, _and the 
Judges their violet gowns with taffeta facings, as 


sensitive to the common sorrow for ‘“‘ great Anna, 
whom three Realms obey,’’ it seems strange that they 
did not resume their gala attire on the demise of that 
unfortunate litigant, George LV. 

Doubtless His Majesty’s Judges have many and 
graver claims to the regard and respect in which they 
are held, yet one cannot but believe that the historic 
robes they wear do help to maintain among the 
Judiciary, and the people whom they serve, our long- 
founded tradition of even-handed justice. Those who 
wear the ermine of Gascoigne and Fortescue, of Hale 
and of Mansfield, dare not disgrace it. 


THOSE PUPPETS 
By James AGaTE, 
The Marionette Players. New Scala Theatre. 


66 HEN in difficulty go back to first princi- 
ples ’’ should be a maxim for all dramatic 
critics. But since scarcely one of my 

colleagues has found difficulty in placing this inanimate 
company from the Teatro dei Piccoli, Rome, above the 
heads of Duse, Garrick, Roscius, or any flesh-and- 
blood actor soever, let me amend my apothegm to 
‘“'When faced by a new thing....’’ For the 
puppets are new to us, however old they may be to the 
Italians. Faced with what is to me a theatrical 
innovation, | go back to Pater’s old warning against 
regarding the sensuous element in art as a matter of 
indifference. ‘‘ It is a mistake to regard the various 
products of art as but translations into different 
languages of one and the same fixed quantity of 
imaginative thought supplemented by certain technical 
qualities. ...’’ And Pater lays it down that the 
sensuous material of each art brings with it a special 
phase of quality of beauty untranslatable into the forms 
of any other. 

The sensuous material of the theatre, as I know it, 
is the body of the actor in terms of pose, gesture, play 
of voice and feature; that of the marionette is—well, 
frankly, I do not know what it is. Instead of laying 
bare the essential virtue of the puppet, the critics have 
spent their rhapsodies to prove that wood or cardboard 
or papier m&ché has the same quality of emotion as 
flesh and blood, only more so. Never has live actor 
so stirred them to laughter and tears; never has tight- 
rope dancer, risking his neck, brought heart to mouth 
so leapingly as did the stuffed image of Bil-Bol-Bal. 
To read these panegyrists, all actors, now resting, may 
fold their hands for ever; the active must shut up shop. 
I confess that all this sounds to me insincere, stupid 
and mischievous. Worse, it is ‘‘ ninety-ish.’’ It is 
reminiscent of Mr. Gordon Craig at his silliest, of Mr. 
Arthur Symons at his most perverse. One critic was 
so moved that he lifted whole the latter’s ‘‘ As he is 
painted, so will he smile; as the wires lift or lower his 
hands, so will his gestures be; and he will dance when 
his legs are set in motion ’’ without the by-your-leave 
of quotation marks. Of course the puppet will obey 
the hand of its manipulator, in the same way that a 
football will obey the toe of its propellor; the point is 
to how much does that obedience amount? Will the 
puppet’s strict nonentity afford that help to the author 
which the ‘‘ intrusive little personality ’’ of the actor 
is alleged to deny? ‘ Little’? was the wrong word; 
it is the overwhelming preponderance of the live actor 
that offends the extollers of marionettes. These have 
no desire to see a play ‘‘ acted,’’ or even to interpret 
an author; they would supersede dramatist’s and 
actor’s gross copying of life by a ‘‘ new creative art ”’ 
which, to put the matter in a nut-shell, shall not 
provoke the sailor in the gallery to leap upon the stage 
ia rescue of the heroine, but shall adjure him to note 
how exquisitely the producer has thought in terms 
of scenery, lighting, costume, a formalized accent and 
gesture. Tackle the disciples of this new creative art 
and they will squirm and squiggle some sort of denial. 
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ito the writings of their masters are there to confound 
em. 

Appreciation of the puppets must be in terms of 
delicate, toy-like scenery and music of which the texture 
will not support human passion, in anything except 
what we normally call illusion. Whatever the essential 
virtue of these little people, it is not that they copy 
life, though it may be that they criticize it, and incident- 
ally make a mock at the copyists. It was the mockery 
of which | was most conscious the other afternoon. 
Those delicious simagres and contortions of the Sing- 
ing Princess conveyed no illusion of a princess singing ; 
but they did enable me to realize the immensity of the 
concessions in rationality demanded by a prima donna. 
The king in his long night-gown, tinsel crown and 
obviously false beard was never about to suffer emotion 
in his Own person or to arouse any in mine; but he did, 
amusingly, suggest actors who have done both. In 
his present garb I might, at a pinch, have consented 
that he should echo ‘‘ Though yet of Hamlet our dear 
brother’s death,’’ etc. Bend him forward upon a stick, 
and | might have thought upon some player whose 
picture of age has stirred me; change his crown for a 
silk hat and I could have recalled how ill-bred 
Armand’s father had seemed when he did not uncover 
in Marguerite’s drawing-room. But that is not to 
believe that this lay-figure could ever be Claudius, 
Adam, or old Duval. The Cardinal was such as an 
actor in Rossini’s operas would have shown him; there 
was a hunter signed Munnings, a minor character would 
have that admirable woodenness which your French 
comedian assumes so well. What an admirable head ! 
one said aloud. It was when the dolls moved realistic- 
ally that I was least illuded, capturing a hint of that 
quality when they most flouted verisimilitude. By a 
great effort it was possible, perhaps, to rid the mind of 
the idea of illusion altogether, and to glimpse the 
puppet as puppet and not as actor. And here again it 
was difficult not to go to one of the other arts. The 
grotesques startled you into some ironic, twisted per- 
ception of life as do the caricatures of Gavarni; the 
three droll mourners flinging their grief with bravura, 
non-human gesture to the flies, looked like galvanized 
projections of sorrow anteriorly arrested and flung on 
to canvas by, say, Mr. Augustus John; the young 
gentleman in pink was like an illustration from ‘ Mon- 
sieur’’; his mistress, in her riding-habit, stepped out 
of ‘ The Lady.’ This is still to describe one art in 
terms of another. Perhaps it is not so much that 
puppetry is elusive as that we have not yet learned the 
right manner of vision. I am certain that the wrong 
manner is to try to find actors, impersonators, 
illusionists. This is not what M. Anatole France 
meant when he said: ‘‘ The marionette is august; it 
issues from a sanctuary.’” We know the player not 
to be, in himself, august; that he issues from a green- 
soom. M. France has told us of some puppets of 
M. Signoret which, in a representation of ‘ The 
Tempest,’ attained a quality like that of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, so mysterious and pure that he could 
imagine the thoughts of the poet being unrolled in 
sacred characters upon the walls of the temple. 
Miranda had ‘‘the subtle grace of a figure of the early 
Italian Renaissance and the virginal fragrance of that 
fortunate fifteenth century which made beauty bloom a 
second time in the world.’’ But had not Ellen Terry 
subtle grace and virginal fragrance, and did she not 
make beauty bloom yet a third time in the world? No 
man is the keeper of another’s artistic conscience, and 
I cannot tell what figures of wood move M. France. 
But if he declares that for me a doll can outvie Ellen 
Terry’s girlhood or that a carved and graven image give 
the same ecstasy as, a year ago, Mr. Francis Lister’s 
Ferdinand evoked—why, then, I simply don’t believe 
him. Neither do I quite believe my brother-critics. 
I began by upbraiding them on the score of wrong 
principles; I should have charged them rather with 
softness of heart, and a desire to show politeness to 
our distinguished visitors, even at the cost of praising 


them for the wrong thing. Until we have got the 
puppet-sense, comparison with the live actor is inevit. 
able; and I know no mimes, howsoever bad, whom I 
would not prefer above these ingenious counterfeits 
A parallel with the child’s toy-theatre is obvious and 
has been freely made. The inference, however, has 
not been drawn. Let those who remember their child. 
hood recall how exciting it was to dangle the figures 
and mouth the lines, how devastatingly boring to sit 
in front with the elders, silent and inactive. 


NEXT WEEK’S PRODUCTION. 


May 5. The Insect Play. By Karel and Josef K 
Regent Theatre. J 


COAL-BLACK ORCHARDS 
By Husert J. Foss 


"Tne are talking once more about the develop. 
ment of Kent. ‘* We,’’ they say, “ are not in- 
sensitive to poetry: there is money to be made 
of the coal beneath the apple-trees’ roots, but let us 
harness the racing sluice of progress for our humani- 
tarian purposes. If we are wary, we shall not make 
Kent into another black country.’’ But which of us 
by taking thought can add a cubit to his stature, or 
even serve at once both God and Mammon? God 
made the coal, but He is not to be found in the coal, 
only in the still small voice, and that, I fancy, will be 
drowned by the winding gear. If Kent must yield her 
coal, smoke-abatement and a million silencers may pre- 
serve her garden suburbs, but they will not preserve 
her garden. I had rather give up Hawes Water 
and Loch Laggan to the thirst of the cities, than the 
orchards of Kent to the hunger of the hearth. 

Kent is the county of beautiful normality. It 
has no astounding features like so many of the 
other counties, even those which are not hunting 
grounds of scenery. Surrey has Leith Hill and 
Abinger, and Sussex its downlands, which lend great 
distinction to the north of Hampshire; while Wiltshire 
has its White Horse Downs and Berkshire its Kennet, 
its osier beds, and its Goring Hills. What in Kent can 
vie with the Peak, or the Malvern Hills, or the York- 
shire Wolds? The Kentish country is surprising only 
when you remember its lack of surprise. A new eye 
greets Kent with the same air of familiar and knowing 
wonder as that with which a baby views the world 
about him. The hills of the Weald are as it were part 
of our pre-natal consciousness. This it is that makes 
Kent a land of repose, which is hardly disturbed in the 
traveller’s mind by the memory of Ramsgate and Belve- 
dere and Bromley. Ten miles from Bromley the quiet 
ease of Maplescombe is still untouched, and the sharp 
hills of Pedlinge stand up into an air unshaken by the 
crackle of the Hythe muskets. 

The whole range of the Kentish Hills, from Tatsfield 
(just over the border) to Dover, tells with infinite and 
subtle variety the same strange story. The hills are 
neither bare, nor wooded, nor cultivated. They are a 
rare mixture of styles whose effect is comparable to 
that of a picture conceived in low colour values. There 
is, I am told, though I have never experienced it, a 
staggering moment when the sea can first be seen, but 
otherwise the hills pass a work-a-day succession of 
orchards and hop gardens, and bear on their sides or at 
their feet a number of villages whose charm is not pre- 
cisely picturesque, like that of Steyning, or romantic, 
as at Rye, or busy, like Storrington’s, but just that of 
a place fit to live in, typical of people who tend the 
orchards and farm the lands. Of these villages, Char- 
ing is less characteristic than, say, Harrietsham and 
Lyminge, which have a feeling of daily bread about 
them. There are many villages of which it can be 
said, as it can of Alfriston, that they are picturesque 
beyond belief in their inhabitants; Kent has hardly one 
of these. 

Even the great houses seem to have little to add to 
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the charm of the places where men live. The great 
houses are a thing apart, a beautiful thing, but the 
villages depend on their wealth for a livelihood, not on 
their beauty for associations. Kent is the county of 
Everyman. The oldest manifestation of all this are the 
small colonies of wooden huts to be found in so many 
laces in Kent, which, by the way, is rich in odd corners, 
like ‘‘ The Hook of Hatchet ’’ about Bluebell Hill, and 
Magpie Bottom, Bessell’s Green and Horsmonden, 
Aylesford and Beesfield. The names of such places 
would alone almost fill this column. 

The little hunched-up church of Erith, with factories 
closing in around it like the walls in Poe’s story, is a 
symbol of what is about to happen to the greater part 
of Kent in the near future. The blood of the country- 
side will be squeezed, drop by drop, out of the Kentish 
body, to make room for the new synthetic vitality of 
commercialism. No room will be left for us. It is 
surprising that in such close proximity to London, Kent 
has kept its identity as long as this, but in most of 
the country districts the London taint is observable : 
fortune seekers who go to the gold-paved city bring 
back with their failure Cockney accents and habits, 
until one can often see two sons of one country mother 
working together on a farm, the one a rustic, the other 
a pure-bred Londoner, even in looks. 

Such incursions as have yet been made one takes for 
granted, and avoids their neighbourhood. From Wool- 
wich to Gravesend, and round about the loop-lines of 
Bexley, are parts best avoided. On the Medway it is 
well to rebound from Chatham at Gadshill and Kits 
Coty House, and beyond Westenhanger is No Man’s 
Land. You will like the fringe of the coast if you like 
watering-places, and Farnborough if you like Bank 
Holidays. North-west of Bromley are only dormi- 
tories. Around soldiers and railway works there will 
always be an orgy of ugliness, which rules out certain 
places. What is left is becoming infested with buses, 
char-a-bancs, motors, and their depots; builders will 
soon begin to settle their heaps of sand along the 
electrified lines which are promised to us. That brings 
us up-to-date, and now they want to dig for coal 
beneath the orchards. 

When this new Kimberley is found, London will 
stretch out its grabbing fingers and houses will line the 
whole of the Dover road. Goudhurst will be another 
Radstock, and the. Elham valley will emulate Rhondda. 
The slag-heaps will vie with the Ragstone Ridge, the 
white chalk-pits will be hidden by coal-dust, the blossom 
will become forlorn-looking on the few remaining trees, 
and trams will lumber along the Pilgrim’s Way. Acute 
as the problem is to-day, in a few years’ time it will be 
insoluble—how can we work in London and live in the 
country? In England, the hope of the future, the 
herald of the peaceful millennium of prosperity, there 
will be no country. 


TWO PORTRAIT PAINTERS 
By W. G. CONSTABLE 


Grosvenor Galleries: Painting and Sculpture by Glyn Philpot, 
A.R.A. Landscapes by David Muirhead. 

Leicester Galleries: Paintings by Oliver Hall, A.R.A., R.W.S. 
Water-colour Drawings by Ambrose McEvoy. 


E is difficult for a painter, especially a portrait 
painter, both to feed his body and save his soul: 
and the road which many of the gifted travel is to 
create a fashion and themselves become its slaves. 
Thus it is with Mr. Philpot and Mr. McEvoy. Their 
technical accomplishment has grown with years, to 
serve not new imaginative needs but the more facile 
production of characteristic ‘‘ Glyn Philpots’’ and 
“ McEvoys ’’; and the experiment which is a condition 
af life for an artist has been replaced by repetitions of 
earlier work with the bloom of inspiration rubbed off. 

So much they have in common; it is in the character 
of their standardized product that they differ. One 


smacks of the theatre, the other of fashion. Primarily 
Mr. Philpot’s convention in an assembly of motives . 
from other painters. He has looted Venice and in 
particular her northern provinces, for ‘ The Draughts- 
man’ and ‘ Fascista* both come out of Moroni and his 
like, though often it is Venice strained through Watts, 
Shannon and Ricketts; witness the ‘ Three Kings’. 
and the ‘ Study ’ for the same picture. I am told these 
borrowings show a sense of tradition. To me they 
have rather the air of stage properties ; and that atmos- 
phere of the theatre is intensified in various ways. 
Take ‘ Under the Sea,’ with its sufficiently bizarre 
juxtaposition of submarine plants and a_ broken 
Aphrodite. Here is no new fantastic world such as a 
Blake or Goya could create, but the showman’s instinct 
for an effective tableau. So in certain portraits, the 
sitter becomes a mummer; Lord Crawford plays 
Hamlet and M. Guillaume Rolland the brutal husband 
of melodrama. ‘ Rosing Singing’ reaches the same 
result by another route. The face is forced out from 
darkness as though by limelight, a method fatal either 
to linear pattern or to the emergence of a solid head 
from gloom; and the effect is of a mask floating in 
space. By just such means Mr. Maskelyue produced 
some of his more ingenious illusions. 

Usually, however, Mr. Philpot designs in terms of 
linear arabesque, silhouetting forms or sharply con- 
trasting light and shade. This, not the plastic quality 
of which so much has been said, is the dominant fact 
in ‘ Melempus and the Centaur’ and ‘ The Coast of 
Britain.’ Yet for one who relies on such methods, he 
is often singularly unskilful. Save in a purely abstract 
pattern, a contour loses its meaning unless related to 
the character of the forms it delimits. But in the 
‘ Lady Mary Morrison’ and the ‘ Lord David Cecil’ 
(which do not stand alone), the brush has run round 
nose, mouth and chin without reference to their interior 
modelling. Chiefly, however, it is defects of tone and 
colour which upset the patterns so contrived. A 
sombre and limited palette conceals the fact at times, 
as in the ‘ Man with a Scarf.’ But the way in which 
sky and arches come forward in ‘ Fascista’ and the 
prominence of the red ribbon on the portfolio in the 
‘ Draughtsman ’ are typical of the failure to hold 
together more ambitious work, such as ‘ A Family.’ 
Anxiety to force local colour is one cause, unredeemed 
by that colour’s quality. Once outside the blacks, 
browns and grey-blues of the simpler portraits, the 
more acrid colours of the theatre appear. Examples 
are the merciless reds and greens of the ‘ Three Kings,’ 
and the raw green-blues, mingled with patches of red 
and chocolate, of what may be called the Aquarium 
series. 

Turn now to Mr. McEvoy. He, too, has a formula, 
but one based on a rarely sensitive perception of 
natural appearance, and not on other painters’ work. 
Its origin was experiment in double lighting, daylight 
on one side, artificial light on the other, a conflict 
familiar in Besnard’s work and in the red and blue- 
sided butter and bread of the Newlyn School. To the 
shimmer of light in such conjunctions, lending to forms 
a soap-bubble iridescence, Mr. McEvoy’s sense of 
colour responded, and found expression in snatches at 
elusive and fleeting effects, often of considerable 
beauty. But what once embodied a new and personal 
reaction to nature has become a fashion-plate formula, 
as each figure in the queue came up for treatment. 

The group of water-colours at the Leicester Galleries 
reveals the degradation of a direct handling, subtly 
responsive to the call of imagination, into an elaborate 
attempt to give the impression of spontaneity. On a 
pencil foundation, rubbed sometimes with chalk or 
charcoal, colour has been splashed and resplashed, 
washed down, rubbed and scraped, with a skill 
that never quite conceals the calculated artistry. 
Random strokes of the brush here embroider and 
obscure earlier and more precise statements, in 
mimicry of a tentative and groping approach towards 
realization. In this, Mr. McEvoy’s art touches the 
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world of Bond Street; for its affectation of unstudied 
simplicity also marks the work of a great dressmaker. 
Contrast any of the portraits here with the little 
‘ Church of St. John the Evangelist,’ with its sensitive, 
direct handling of subdued browns and greys; or take 
the oil painting, ‘ The River from the Adelphi’; with- 
out much sense of space or structure, it weaves attrac- 
tive patterns of subdued blues, browns and greens, with 
the sober richness of a good carpet. I would ask for 
nothing better to hang in a dim-lit dark-panelled dining- 
room, so long as they hung there alone. 


A NOTE ON THE LONDON GROUP 


FTER the exceptionally good exhibition held by 
A the London Group last autumn, the one which 

opened this week seems somewhat of an anti- 
climax. It is true that an exhibition of the London 
Group in which Mr. Duncan Grant is not represented 
is nowadays almost bound to be less interesting than 
those in which he is : but even allowing for this, it seems 
to me that there is evidence almost everywhere of 
retarded progress and more or less mechanical repeti- 
tion. A novel note is introduced into the collection by 
the inclusion of a number of works by some of the 
younger Paris artists who have already established a 
reputation for themselves, but whose pictures are rarely, 
or never, seen in London exhibitions. The gaily 
coloured ‘ Street Scene ’ (No. 36) by M. Utrillo is cer- 
tainly characteristic of this very agreeable though, as I 
know him, decidedly minor artist. As for Mme. 
Halicka’s ‘ Still Life’ (No. 49), it is just mannered 
Cézanne repetition of the kind one knows so well by 
now from a hundred exhibitions; and the remainder of 
the contributions froma across the Channel have, I fear, 
no higher claim to distinction. 

Amid the general mediocrity, only a few things stand 
out calling for individual comment. Mr. Porter is now, 
as before, the one of the younger men who is most suc- 
cessful in holding our attention. His brush stroke has 
a natural, intuitive power of construction, and at times 
the ultimate result will, as a picture, be very satisfac- 
tory ; a good instance is, I think, ‘ At Littlehampton’ 
(No. 66). This is fairly undiluted realism which I take 
to be Mr. Porter’s natural vein; I like him less when he 
worships at the shrine of modernity, as, for example, in 
‘ From a Window’ (No. 58). One of the best pictures 
in the exhibition is Mr. George Barne’s ‘ La Serbienne’ 
(No. 67), a very brilliant piece of mock romanticism and 
a delight to*the eye through the odd harmonies of its 
scheme of colour. Mr. Allan Walton’s ‘ Swiss 
Interior ’ (No. 24), though but a slight piece, has a dis- 
tinctive character of its own. Mr. Sickert has only one 
picture (No. 15), a study of a woman’s head on a scale 
larger than life, arresting through its striking effect of 
light and keenness of expression ; and a few etchings by 
the same artist are also well worth hunting up among 
the otherwise not very exciting contents of the smaller 
gallery. The abiding impression, as one leaves the 
exhibition, is one of the purely academical modernity 
into which nine-tenths of the ‘‘progressive ’’ art of the 
present moment is rapidly degenerating. 


A Woman s Causerie 
FOOD OR LIFE? 


VERY day we take up our morning papers in 
Ke hopeful state of mind that no experience can 


shake. We open the pages, certain of finding 
something of vital interest, and then we stop at the first 
sensational heading to have our whole day coloured by 
its lurid suggestion. We have all read ‘‘ All Night 
Eating.” ‘* M.P.’s 100 dozen eggs and devilled bones.” 
Could this possibly have meant that the hundred dozen 


eggs will lead the M.P.’s bones to the devil? This 
heading may have wrought on the sensitive reader , 
shock as great as that given by the war paragraph on 
the cauldrons of human flesh. And it may have led him 
to think about Members of Parliament in a more serious 
manner. Ought people who are apparently capable of 
passing a night in an orgy of feeding to make anq 
unmake our laws? Are we safe in the hands of those 
of whom it is written, ‘‘ Lager beer seems to have been 
their favourite drink ”? 


* * * 


Notes should have been taken of the quantity that 
each member ate, so that he who exceeded the amount 
due to his height and age could have been stopped from 
voting. A man whose digestion is over-busy worki 
cannot be in the state of calm necessary for weighi 
important matters. If each member after a light din. 
ner and a glass of wine had, in the early morni 
hours, taken one egg in a cup of soup, he would have 
felt less tired after the long vigil. Or a cup or two of 
black coffee would have kept him more calmly awake 
and less pugnaciously sleepy than the barrels of | 
beer. It is strange, too, that in the building where this 
exaggerated quantity of food was engorged, people 
whisper of the prohibition of drink. Will no one, 
instead, lecture these unhappy men on the dangers of 
food? Has every room—or rather every table in the 
dining room—of the House of Commons a copy of 
Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy’ open at Part II. 
Mem. I., Subject II.? If not, why not? 


* * * 


But to become really serious about one of the most 
serious of the questions that worry our lives. Women 
are often laughed at as dainty eaters. They are quite 
as greedy as men, but many have learnt that self-control 
at table means greater beauty and better health. Those 
who wilfully nibble between meals and eat sugary pud- 
dings instead of fruit are only useful in keeping doctors’ 
motor-cars running and nursing homes filled. Women 
have also been obliged for the sake of their children to 
study the subject of diet, and if they still, in a pathetic 
desire for peace, ‘‘ feed the brute,” they take care not 
to overdo it. Men, other than cranks, had also better 
begin to take an interest in this subject. It may be 
that they get bald sooner than women because they eat 


more. 
* * * 


Doctors tell us that most people eat about three 
times as much as they need. If people would but 
believe it this is very much a matter of habit. A month 
of moderation will make the amount before taken alto 
gether distasteful. True, there is that month to live 
through, but it is worth the trial, and what joyous 
satisfaction there lies in refusing that which we could 
most easily have. When Mr. de la Mare writes that 


Whatever Miss T eats 
Turns into Miss T 


he only says, the other way about, what doctors vainly 
try to make us understand—ali that we eat, we become. 
And if only we could remember this, how fondly we 
should cling to the rosy apple while waving aside slabs 
of pig. We need not be fanatics, nor need we draw 
attention to our comparative asceticism by turning up 
our noses at dishes placed before us. We must not be 
anti-anything, but anti-too-much. Wine is good and it 
is a food. Those who drink too much are gluttons as 
well as drunkards. Meat ought not to be despised. 
Looking once more at the second wisest book in the 
world, I read, ‘‘ Excess of meat breedeth sickness, and 
gluttony causes choleric diseases; by surfeiting many 
perish, but he that dieteth himself prolongeth his life.” 
It seems as if we must decide which we love most— 
food or life. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the SaturDay Revigw welcomes the free expression in these columns o; : ue én 
although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions themselves and of public interest, 
Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the writer’s name are “nee ff So ‘esston. dais 


anonymous communications. 


Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE WASHINGTON TREATY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Your editorial, ‘ France and the Washington Treaty ’ 
(March 31), seems to the writer quite mistaken. He concurs 
with the SarurDAY Review in open dislike of the Four-Power 
Compact. This dislike is shared probably by most American 
naval officers, at least so far as concerns the disarmament 
features. It was the work of politicians purposed to a 
the pacificists and yet win over the irreconcilables, to ameliorate 
the Far-Eastern “ Unsettlements ” of Versailles, and has been 
widely heralded as having procured the denunciation of the 
Lansing-Ishie pact, an executive agreement amounting in obliga- 
tion nearly to a treaty made under the authority of the 
Constitution. While heartily in sympathy with Anglo-American 
accord, I have persistently objected to the Four-Power Compact 
and its dependent or auxiliary conventions. In this my views have 
been sustained by one eminent authority in a recently published 
work on the Washington Conference. 

The American * Diplomacy of No-Obligation,’ which conceives 
of world courts, treaties, leagues, limitation of armaments, etc., 
as possible without commitment, or apparently so, denominated 
this Compact neither an alliance nor defensive pact, since under 
it there was said to be no commitment. The utterances of 
statesmen, so-called, on this agreement are indeed interesting. 
So was the published comment in England, France and America. 
It is quite clear that there was no positive obligation, unless it 
were to confer in case of aggression by any other power. But the 
question unanswered is, whether there is not a negative obligation, 
several as distinct from joint, a very real equitable consideration 
for the dissolution of the Anglo-Japanese defensive alliance. If 
so, that bound America to a neutrality, This, plus the dis- 
armament features everywhere deprecated in naval and military 
circles, implies the Compact to establish a ‘‘ disarmed mneu- 
trality,’’ the obverse of the famous ‘‘ armed neutrality ” at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, aimed against Great 
Britain’s maritime power ; this, aimed against the United States 
of America. 

Consideration of this matter in the light of the Japanese 
exclusion problem in the United States is interesting. This, 
perhaps, ‘‘in the light of International Law,’’ is purely a 
domestic question; though that I am not so willing readily to 
admit. An artificial policy has been maintained in America, by 
which this problem has been kept a matter of State more than 
Federal concern. This question is carefully excluded from the 
realm of the possible in Conference under the Compact, and 
remains localized. The American construction of the treaty 
turns, however, on the ‘‘ law of nations ’’ as understood in this 
country ; and since it seems to imply, plus certain Asiatic settle- 
ments, a disarmed neutrality, the obligations of the other parties 
must be consistent therewith. This, in American minds, might 
place the said question quite beyond the realm of dispute; and 
this, it is thought, was the main objective here, non obstante the 
plethora of emotional idealism about the security of China from 
undue partition. 

But the gravest danger seems to have passed unnoticed; even 
the grey-wolves of the Senate failed to scent this menace, the 
possibility of war between any two of the other signatories of 
the Compact, with the hands of America effectually tied; a 
veritable aurora borealis of transcendentalism swept the Senate 
and nation, but intensified the darkness enshrouding negotiatiohs 
and their real motive. Not so, however, in France, and to a 
degree in England. French acquiescence has been suspended 
like Mahomet’s coffin. Her lethal indecision has been breaking 
the hearts of some statesmen in America, and perhaps accounts 
for their attitude as to the Ruhr invasion, a decided concession 
to French sentiment, quite surprising to those who know them. 
What in England seemed to some a gross injustice to Japan, 
might in fact have been aimed ultimately at the undoing of 
France, and to the lasting glory of Britain’s former ally, not in 
the Mediterranean, but in Manchuria, Southern China and the 
Pacific. In the meanwhile ‘‘ scrapping ’’ does not seem to be 
progressing. Naval and military authorities are anxious—very 
anxious—on both sides of the Atlantic, on both sides of the 
Pacific. France may be over-reaching, with fatal consequences 
to the peace of the world. Treaties which in America must be 
construed in ‘‘ one light,’? must, by the Covenant of the League, 
be construed in another so far as they affect signatories thereof. 
Statesmen strain at gnats and swallow camels. 

The fundamental common law of nations is forgotten, our 
Anglo-Saxon common law bonds seem of no constraint; and 
tissues in international conventions cob-web the very vital issues, 
the preservation of our race, our institutions, our common heri- 
tage. The inclination of dynamite guns affords crises of state, 

the ratios of fleets paralyze parliaments, millions starve and 
perish in a welter of political rottenness, because nations will not 
affirm themselves bound by the sacred obligations of the laws of 
nature and of nations. 
I am, ete., 
Joszepn Wuitta STAIsON 


Metropolitan Club, New York 


ALSACE-LORRAINE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Perhaps one of your many readers can explain the rele- 
vance, to a discussion on present conditions in Alsace, of evidence 
relating to another district in 1866; I am almost forced to the 
conclusion tha Mr. Dixon-Johnson believes ‘ the region between 


.the Moselle and the Vosges "’ to be Alsatian. It has mot been 


considered so at any time in the fifteen years during which | 
have known it; though its sympathies—whatever they may have 
been in our grandfathers’ days—have recently been with Alsace. 
Shortly after I first went to live at Saarbriicken, when I knew 
only immigrants in the “ Reichsland,’’ a German friend of mine 
—in reply to my conjecture that Alsatians and Lorrainers were 
content to be German—told me that while motoring, late at 
night, in an out-of-the-way part of the Messin, he had run short 
of water for the radiator, and roused a cottager to ask for some. 
It was refused; “ refused, I tell you, and solely because our 
party was German!’’ Of all classes, the peasant has probably 
the longest memory; even in the Saar valley, annexed in 1815, 
the country-people still use the French form of place-names and 
regard the Prussian as an intruder; but the Lorrainer is usually 
anything but churlish (his gift for derision enables him to get 
his own back in subtler ways), and | think there may have been 
other reasons for the refusal. But my friend’s insistence con- 
vinced me that one German, well acquainted with the captured 
provinces, did not believe in their reconciliation; and my own 
belief in it evaporated as I came to know the country better. 

My friendships, with both Alsatians and Lorrainers, grew out 
of business connexions and holiday intercourse, and I find it hard 
to believe that these would have brought me, during so many 
years, among Francophiles, they had been in so small a minority 
as Mr. Woodward suggested. Certainly, in 1913, some Alsatians 
were known as résignés, but they did not wish to be German ; 
they merely believed that French civilization would be wiped out 
in any struggle to retain it. As far as I know, this feeling was 
confined to a section of the intelligentsia in a few towns near the 
French frontier, which were tinged with French pacificism ; there 
was no trace of it in the villages, or in such towns as Strasbourg 
(by the way, the comments of the Strasbourg crowd during an 

mperial visit would have been a revelation to Mr. Woodward) 
or Mulhouse, which, indeed, always regarded itself as an out- 
post of France, I may add that though I have visited Alsatian 
friends more than once since the Peace, I am not aware of the 
growth of any feeling more favourable to Germany. 
} I am, etc., 
W. LENGLEYs 
c/o Lloyds Bank, Strand 


RENT RESTRICTION ACT 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Reading the letters in a recent issue of the SaTuRDAY 
REVIEW encourages me to give my experience as an owner of 
quarterly and weekly properties. Now, under the Act i am 
compelled to supply a commodity at an increase of 35 per cent. 
This commodity now costs 90 per cent. more than in pre-war 
days. And the only thing that has so far enabled me to meet my 
obligations has been the death of two tenants—the only chance 
an owner gets of selling his property, as he cannot get 

ion. 

To take the case of one tenant of mine, who is a County 
Council school teacher (his wife also), both of whom are taking 
an increased salary of 178 per cent. on their pre-war receipts. 
This man is particularly offensive and puts me to every possible 
annoyance and expense, inducing others to do the same. If 
those who have only sympathy for the tenants will try to realize 
the actual position of landlords to-day, I feel they will be com- 
pelled to admit that it is the latter, and not the former, who are 
the victims. 

In conclusion, my estate for 1922-23 for Inland Revenue 
(figures confirmed) is £11,000 invested capital in house property ; 
net profit for year, £67 9s. 

I am, etc., 
A Lonpon Property OWNER 

London, S.E, 


THE FIGHT ABOUT THE PRAYER BOOK 
To the Editor of the Saturvay Review 
SIR,—Your leading article on ‘ The Fight about the Prayer 


Book ’ gives expression to what is in many minds as to the true 
character of the Anglo-Catholic campaign. Its leaders are so 
wise in their generation and so tireless in their propaganda that 
we are spared the mistake of reckoning them among the 
children of light, but the skill of their publicity department may 
misguide the unwary. By general consent held to be guilty of 
contempt of the law of this Church and Realm, they have taken 
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advantage of the indulgence or the fears of the Bishops to 
become a law unto themselves. They now see, rather late in the 
day, that any revision of the Prayer Book likely to be sanc- 
tioned by the National Assembly and Parliament must put an 
end to their present lawlessness, and though they recognize that 
their alternative revision has no chance of acceptance, its rejec- 
tion will at least afford them some pretext for their continued 
defiance of authority. 

_ By astute wire-pulling they have no doubt increased their 
influence in the Convocation of Canterbury and the National 
Assembly, where some of the most diligent speakers are their 
agents. But we need not over-estimate their power. Many 
High Churchmen regard their carefully-engineered conferences, 
congresses and cabals with distrust, and the great majority of 
Churchmen are increasingly impatient of their pretences. The 
E.C.U. proposals are preposterous. ~ They cannot be accepted 
without betrayal of all that the Church of England stands for. 
It is the Mass that matters. The Anglo-Catholics will not get 
what they want, and may threaten secession, but if they suc- 
ceeded in their plans the disruption of the Church would be even 
more serious by the expulsion of a larger number of its members 
who have no other desire than to remain faithful to the teaching 
of the Church of England as it is embodied in the present Prayer 
Book. In these circumstances it would appear wise to abandon 
any attempt at revision. The Prayer Book as it stands meets the 
meed of the great body of Church people. If revision is still 
desired it must deal only with minor matters which cannot affect 
the doctrine, discipline, or worship of the Church. I am sure 
your protest against the action of the Anglo-Catholics is justified, 
and | hope it may have its effect on the National Assembly when 
it turns to the grave business which confronts it at its forth- 
coming session. The Church can no longer afford to be the tool 
of a wayward faction which has so bemused itself by open dis- 
regard of the Church’s law and its own pretensions, that its 
leaders appear to have forgotten the mission and character of the 
English Church and the vows of obedience to its authority they 
have so solemnly made, 

I am, etc., 
AN EXAMINING CHAPLAIN 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Your article on the Revision of the Prayer Book makes 
me wonder. I have had forty years’ experience of parish work 
in slums, in Mayfair, among artizans and among business men, 
and | do not think I have ever come across lay people very keen 
on keeping strictly to the Prayer Book. Why should it have 
been unanimously scrapped for the most part in the war if it so 
exactly expresses what the mass of churchpeople want? Believe 
me, Sir, the desire of the revisers is to set free the great body of 
churchgoers to attain to reality in worship. If the proposal to 
have alternative books sounds ridiculous, it is because people 
have not come yet to see that it is just because the Church of 
England is alive and wants reality and comprehensiveness, that 
it has become necessary to accommodate her various and varying 
children. Uniformity has failed, and something else must be 
tried. 

I am, etc., 
James ADDERLEY 

St. Paul’s Rectory, Covent Garden, W.C, 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEW 


SIR,—Kindly allow one who has attended every session of the 
National Assembly, since its formation, to say that the statement 
that the ‘“‘ Anglo-Catholic party ’’ have won distinction for ‘‘ evil 
behaviour,”’ and are ‘‘ noisy and discourteous,’’ is absolutely and 
utterly false. 

I am, etc., 
H. R. Watton 
(Proctor in Convocation, Diocese of Oxford) 
Hardwicke Rectory, Aylesbury 


[Flat contradiction, however energetically made, is not con- 
vincing ; there surely must be a better defence of Anglo-Catholic 
procedure than this. Ep. S.R.] 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW 


SIR,—At a time when industrial disputes are so prominent in 
our minds, may I be permitted to call attention to one “* plat- 
form ’’ on which a substantial measure of agreement by repre- 
sentatives of capital and representatives of labour has been 
achieved? I refer to Current Opinion, the official organ of the 
Industrial League and Council, in the April number of which 
men of such divergent views and experience as Viscount Burnham, 
Lord Blyth, Lord Rathcreedan, Sir Wilfam Noble, and Sir 
Ernest Benn on the one side, and Mr. J. R. Clynes, Mr. G. N. 
Barnes, Mr. Philip Snowden, Mr. J. B. Williams and Mr. Fred 
Bramley on the other, unite to pay tribute to the work of the 
Industrial League and Council in preparing the way for a measure 
of real peace in industry which alone can mean a return of 
prosperity. 

At the present time we are apt to be appalled by the magnitude 
of the problems that surround us. We suggest remedies, which 
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may or may not be effective. Too often, however, they are 
demned out of hand because of the quarter from which pins 
come. To labour the remedy of the employer is suspect T 
the employer the labour remedy is greeted with the same obj z 
tion. Yet no section of the community has a monopoly either of 
wisdom or of knowledge, just as none is devoid of both sanit 
and judgment. J 

If to know all is to pardon all, then to get at the facts js to 
advance on the way to that knowledge which is a neces, 
preliminary to the understanding of the other side’s point of 
view. 

I am, etc., 
G 
House of Commons — 


ACTORS AND MARIONETTES 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—I shall be glad if you will kindly allow me to point out 
that the notion that Mr, Gordon Craig at any time wished to 
‘‘ eliminate ”’ the actor, to which a correspondent this week 
refers, is and always has been a preposterous fantasy of the 
critic’s circle. Humble dwellers in the darkness of the outer 
circle have never had any difficulty in seeing that if an actor 
proposes to create an image, a great or little marionette, he does 
not thereby propose to eliminate himself, but to express himself 
through his creation; he wishes to eliminate his personal weak. 
nesses, but not his personality. 

By taking odd sentences of * On the Art of the Theatre ’ away 
from the context, and particularly from the heading under which 
they are introduced, Mr. Craig has been misrepresented as advo- 
cating all sorts of mad notions, while in their proper place and 
connexion his proposals are, | find, perfectly sane and balanced, 
The lie that he is the enemy of the actor has already enjoyed a 
long lease of life, but those who, like your correspondent, feel 
the imperative need for Mr. Craig’s high spirit and endeavour 
in our English theatre to-day, must do their best to catch up 
with the lie—in spite of the proverb. 

I am, etc., 


Barnet Jamus Fraser 


MAGIC OR RELIGION? 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review 


SIR,—Surely your reviewer in his notice of Mr. Halliday’s book 
gives a misleading account of the religion both of Romans and 
of Englishmen? ‘The early Romans had “* Something ’’ of which 
they stood in awe and which both controlled and inspired their 
conduct. It was doubtless very closely connected with patriotism, 
but that does not make it less entitled to the name of “‘ Religion,” 
especially when on an emergency it demanded and received the 
formal and conscious sacrifice of the patriot’s own life. I do not 
understand your reviewer when he affirms that “‘ no one knows 
what the religion of the Saxon settlers was.’’ Does he mean that 
the names of the days of the week are not Saxon? As for 
mascots, they have come in during my own lifetime. We 
despised those things when I was young. They are merely an 
illustration of the truth that Superstition waxes when Faith 
wanes. 

That there is a resemblance, real though not complete, between 
the temperament and character of Englishmen and Romans has 
often been observed, and some features of the Roman character 
may be recognized in Green’s noble Summary of the character of 
Englishmen : 

Civilization, letters, science, religion itself, have done little 
to change the inner mood of Englishmen. The love of venture 
and of toil, of the sea and the fight, that trust in manhood and 

_ the might of man, that silent awe of the mysteries of life and 
death which lay deep in English souls then, as now, 

with Englishmen to the land which Englishmen had won, 

I am, etc., 
C. Poyntz SANDERSON 

Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, W.1 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ BEER 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Revigw 


SIR,—I think your correspondent, Mr. Farrow, does a serious 
injustice to a large and important class when he assigns as the 
“real root cause” of the recent unrest the agricultural 
labourer’s discontent with the high price of his daily beer. A 
long and intimate acquaintance with villages and villagers in all 
parts of the country enables me to assure your correspondent 
that this statement is grotesquely wide of the mark. Except in 
the case of a minority, negligible alike in mumber and 
in character, beer plays a subordinate and not a domi- 
nant part in this agitation. Many of the men’s leaders 
are abstainers, and a fair proportion of their adherents follow 
suit. The head-quarters of rural revolt is less often the village 
‘‘ pub ’”? than the village chapel, and its motive, speaking gener- 
ally, something far more entitled to respect than the mere love 
of liquor. 

I am, etc., 
FRANK ADKINS 


15 Wynne Road, S.W.9 
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DOMINANCE OR DOWNFALL 


The Racial History of Man. By Roland B. 


Dixon. Scribner. 25s. net. 


N an ideally governed State, decisions in matters of 

fundamental importance would be in the hands of 
experts, and if such a State were to come into existence 
one of its first steps would be the creation of an 
ethnological department to regulate our relations with 
other races and to ensure that, in handling our own, 
we do not so legisiate as to ensure the more rapid multi- 
plication of the less desirable stocks. As long as trade 
unionism can secure equal wages for unequal work, and 
as long as opportunist legislation taxes the capable to 
secure the survival and multiplication of the incapable, 
we are deliberately favouring the less fit at the expense 
of the more fit ; equality of opportunity may be a neces- 
sity until psychology, vocational or otherwise, has made 
further progress, but in the conflict of races, whether 
it be with tools or with military methods, victory will 
tend to go to the side that best selects the stocks to be 
favoured at the expense of the others. 

This kind of selection, eugenics at short range, is 
not the only method open to scientific treatment; the 
Great War was not only a conflict between masses of 
individuals, trained according to varying national 
standards and imbued with very different ideals; it 
was also a fight of the short-headed stock which has 
been gaining ground in Europe for at least a thousand 
years, against our own predominantly long-headed type. 
The origin of the mental and physical qualities of the 
nations who took part in the conflict lies far back, long 
before the dawn of history; but it is certain that they 
are in large measure due to the effect of the crosses 
which have, as far back as human knowledge goes, 
incessantly taken place between the different human 
stocks. Professor Dixon gives good reason for sup- 
posing that advances in civilization have resulted from 
fusions between two or more of the primeval human 
stocks, whose existence he makes probable by a novel 
method of research. These minglings have been in 
the past due to conquest or to infiltration, in either case 
without consciousness of the momentous results for 
mankind at large of the rise of a new, more richly 
endowed human stock. To-day immigration is regu- 
lated; but both immigration and emigration should be 
controlled on scientific principles, to ensure both the 
retention of the fittest types and the acceptance of none 
but those which expert opinion decides to be suitable, 
in the interests of mankind and of the race, for experi- 
ments in hybridity on a large scale. 

For something like two hundred and fifty years 
systematists have been engaged in classifying mankind 
into races, but the most amazing diversity of opinion 
exists and always has existed, not only as regards the 
number and composition of the primary divisions of our 
species, but also as to the criteria by which they are 
to be distinguished. Pigmentation, hair shape, head 
form—these are only a few of the tests applied for 
the purpose, and, singularly enough, though all the 
world recognizes that there are to-day no ‘‘ pure ”’ 
races, the units with which ethnologists have hitherto 
dealt have been classified by averages, so that a people 
composed of long-headed and short-headed persons in 
equal numbers has been regarded as mesaticephalic 
and placed in the medial division. Professor Dixon 
has performed a noteworthy service to science, perhaps 
te mankind at large, in discarding this illogical method 
and taking as his basis the characters of individuals. 
This has enabled him to distinguish eight primary 
human stocks from which, as he holds, all others have 
by hybridization been built up, and, in a lesser degree, 
to distinguish the elements which actually go to make 
up what we to-day call races; that is to say, the more 
or less permanent blends such as Anglo-Saxon, Slav, 


etc. His inability to analyse the composition of all the 
nations of the world depends, not on any defect of his 
method, but on lack of statistical material; for, even 
in Europe, there are great gaps in our knowledge of 
the distribution of physical types, and singularly 
enough, nowhere more than in Germany, though the 
Teutonic man of science has been foremost in measur- 
ing other peoples. The author’s data, from which he 
argues the existence of eight primary stocks, one sub- 
stock and two major blends, comprise less than a 
thousand individuals in all; if he were dealing with 
averages, this would be totally insufficient, but the 
types represented by these skulls are ascertained by 
a rigid, yet logical method of selection, so that no large 
addition is called for, in order to make the conclusion 
reasonably certain. 

The author selects at the outset three cranial ratios 
assumed to be related—head-length to breadth and 
height, and nose-width to height—and each index is 
sorted into three groups, upper, medial and lower; the 
upper and lower sub-divisions are assumed to be primi- 
tive, the medial to result from crossing ; the groupings 
of these six sets of indices give the eight primary 
stocks, and it is clear that, given sufficient specimens 
to distinguish each type with accuracy, no multiplica- 
tion of measurements will give greater certainty, for 
the primeval types have by hypothesis ceased to exist, 
save here and there in remote corners of the world 
where they have been stranded out of reach of migra- 
tions. The main criticism is not that his material is 
scanty, but that he has no evidence, save from recent 
times, of a pure brachycephalic type. Professor 
Dixon accepts eoliths and thereby puts man’s origin 
back to, it may be, a million years ago; at the same 
time he avers his belief that the existing varieties of 
man have not appeared as simple differentiations of a 
single ancestral form but by crossings between several 
discrete types. But if he means to put the origin of his 
eight stocks back as far as Miocene times, though he 
may legitimately argue that human palzontology is in 
its infancy for lack of specimens, and that we may any 
day discover an early short skull, he must at any rate 
offer some explanation of why his types remained 
mere varieties, capable of interbreeding, while the cor- 
responding types among the anthropoid apes rose to the 
dignity of distinct genera. In this connexion it is well to 
recall that other authorities accord specific and even 
generic rank to some of the fossil remains brought to 
light in recent years; this is the case, not only with 
Neanderthal man, commonly assumed to be extinct, 
but also with the older Piltdown man, classed by Pro- 
fessor Dixon as a blend of his Australoid and Mongo- 
loid types. This skull, it may be noted, gives the 
author his nearest approach to a brachycephalic type 
and may take us back halfway to the time of man’s 
appearance. 

The antiquity assigned to the eight types raises 
further difficulties; we may grant that the two tropical 
types may have survived here and there in isolation; 
but how did the remainder, three domiciled in the 
Asiatic plateaux, three in South Russia or Asia Minor, 
preserve their independence for hundreds of thousands 
of years? And how, during the Glacial period, when 
Scandinavia was covered with an ice-sheet, and wholly 
uninhabitable, did the short-head types survive on the 
Asiatic plateaux? These are questions that the author 
will have to face before he can claim to have made out 
his case for the present form of his hypothesis, which 
needs further, in its working out, the support of a 
vastly more extensive statistical basis; that he has not 
been able to supply the necessary data is no reflection 
on the author’s learning, still less on his impartiality ; 
for he has followed where the Logos has led him, and 
it is to the activity of his colleagues at home and abroad 
that he must look for help now that he has shown them 
how to deal with the hitherto intractable masses of 
data. 

Yet another question awaits the author, comple- 
mentary but not indispensable to his theory—the ques- 
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tion of why man’s ancestors at the outset varied so 
widely in type and then became fixed. But this is 
primarily a question for biologists, and one to which 
they can at present give no answer. Professor Dixon 
may be well content if, as seems probable, he is the 
inventor of a new and fruitful method of studying 
human history and of a means of producing nobler 
human types. 


DESCENDANTS OF MULVANEY 


The Irish Guards in the Great War. By Rudyard 
Kipling. Two Vols. Macmillan. 4os. net. 


E have already had excellent histories of the 

Grenadiers and the Welsh Guards in the Great 
War. To these Mr. Kipling—moved, no doubt, by 
the fact that it was in this regiment that his son fell 
so gallantly at Loos—has added an admirable account 
of the work of the Irish Guards. It was only to be 
expected that the great novelist, who has enriched our 
literature with the finest sketches of private soldiers to 
be found in any modern language, should be able to 
construct a great prose epic out of the four years of 
fighting and endurance in which “‘ the Micks ’’ helped 
to dam the flowing tide of German militarism. The 
introduction, in which Mr. Kipling disclaims any inten- 
tion to do more than narrate, ‘‘ soberly and with what 
truth is possible,’’ the experiences of both battalions of 
the Irish Guards from Mons in 1914 to Cologne in 
1918, is in itself one of his noblest and most dignified 
pieces of prose. Its half-dozen pages go further than 
most books to picture the life of the trenches, and to 
re-create ‘‘ that world’s brilliance, squalor, unreason 
and heaped boredom.’’ What is most conspicuous 
throughout these pages, indeed, is the good taste with 
which Mr. Kipling has restrained the temptation to 
give us any of those ‘‘ purple patches ’’ which the 
thoughtless reader might have expected to find sewn 
to many of his pages. He has risen to the height of 
his great argument by adopting a severe simplicity of 
style which he has had few previous opportunities of 
exploiting—it would be out of place in his brilliant and 
multicoloured fiction—and the result is a singularly 
impressive book. 

The only sign given of the presence in his under- 
lying consciousness of the inimitable Mulvaney is an 
occasional parenthetic comment—like a Greek chorus 
—from some of the many Irish soldiers in conversa- 
tion with whom Mr. Kipling has clearly obtained the 
details which helped him to put so much warm flesh on 
the dry bones of the regimental diaries. Such is the 
brief comment, for instance, passed by this descendant 
of Mulvaney, on the fighting in front of Ypres in the 
first winter : 

*Twas like a football scrum. Everyone was somebody, ye’ll 
understand. If he dropped there was no one to take his place. 
Great days! An’ we not so frightened as when it came to the 
fightin’ by machinery on the Somme afterwards. 

From such sources, too, Mr. Kipling must have 
obtained the countless touches with which he visualizes 
scenes from the fighting that became so commonplace 
to those who actually took part in it that they have 
mostly omitted to mention them. What could be more 
impressive than this single passing note of the wounded 
in the heat of an attack? 

There was, too, always a crowd of men seated or in fantastic 
attitudes, silent, with set absorbed faces, busily engaged in trying 
to tie up, stanch or plug their own wounds—to save their own 
single lives with their own hands. When orders came to these 
they would shake their heads impatiently and go on with their 
urgent, horrible business. 

That is a touch worthy of the writes who gave us the 
battle-phrase more memorable than anything of the 
kind since Homer, about ‘‘ the dark stale blood that 
makes afraid.” 

Mr. Kipling’s picture of the war, as the Irish Guards 
saw it, is all the more impressive for its studied 
restraint and its simplicity of language. One of the 
surest notes of a really great writer is this ability to 


suit his language to his theme, and Mr. Kipling’s book 
will confirm his high reputation. What he will 
assuredly value more is the thought that, to one who 
has seen something of the war at first-hand, it conveys 
an obviously truthful picture of events as they actuail 
happened, or at least as they seemed to hap : 
those whose vision was limited not merely by the meta. 
Phorical ‘‘ fog of war ’’ but by the actual smoke and 
dust of the battle-field. The maps, which Mr. Eme 

Walker has made decorative in the style of the sixtesad 
century, are sufficient for the general reader, and the 
book is admirably produced. There is an unfortunate 
but harmless misprint on p. 293 of the first volume— 
re instead of 8th August for the start of the Hundred 

ays. 


W. H.” 


The Mystery of ‘Mr. W. H.”’ By Colonel Ward. 
Illustrated. Palmer. tos. 6d. net. 


OLONEL WARD has issued this little book as 

founder and secretary of the ‘‘ Shakespeare Fellow- 
ship,’’ instituted last year to prove that, whoever wrote 
the ‘ Works of Shakespeare,’ it was not the man from 
Stratford. Hence Baconians, Oxfordites and Derbyites 
can all sit on the same Opposition Bench. Colonel 
Ward’s peculiar right to be heard here lies in his dis- 
covery from the registers that a certain man named 
William Hall was married at Hackney in 1608. Now 
a William Hall had been previously associated with 
Thomas Thorpe as procurer of Southwell’s ‘ A Foure- 
fold Meditation.’ Southwell, a Catholic, had been 
befriended by the Countess of Oxford and Lady Vaux 
in Hackney. We are asked to believe that this same 
William Hall resided in Hackney, was somehow 
associated with the widowed Countess of Oxford, and 
that when she sold her house to Fulke Greville, Lord 
Brooke, in 1609, in clearing out her property, she 
allowed this man to secure the MS. of her husband’s 
sonnets. He handed this to T. T., who printed it as 
‘ Shakespeare’s Sonnets,’ and the grateful T. T. 
(Thomas Thorpe) paid him the compliment of a dedica- 
tion to him, wishing him all happiness, and the form 
of eternity the poet meant. Now some such relation 
has been already suggested between William Hall and 
Thomas Thorpe, but Colonel Ward interweaves into 
his ‘ Mystery ’ all the imaginations of Mr. Looney on 
the Earl of Oxford, and those of Professor Lefranc 
on the Earl of Derby. The result is a whole which 
can only be summed up as a singular series of selected 
non sequiturs. 

The sonnets are even more unlike Oxford than any 
of the other works. How can one dream of him 
dedicating his poems to Southampton or saying 
(Sonnet 78) : 

But thou art all my art and dost advance 
As far as learning my rude ignorance. 


or (Sonnets 110, 111): 


O for my sake do you with Fortune chide 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds 

That did not better for my life provide 

Than public means, which public manners breeds. 


It is enough to satisfy Colonel Ward that the Sonnet 
125, opening : 

Were’t aught to me I bore the canopy 

With my extern the outward honouring 
must have referred to an earl bearing the canopy at 
Queen Elizabeth’s funeral, and, if an earl, to Oxford. 
He proceeds to show how “‘ the life-histories of the Earl 
of Oxford and William Shakespeare depend upon each 
other.” That is; between 1588 and 1604, Oxford 


retired from Court to the Hackney district and that 
was the period of Shakespeare’s poems and _ plays. 
When Oxford died in 1604, plays previously written 
were printed, as the sonnets were. The Earl of Derby 
was his son-in-law, became his literary executor, and 
the First Folio was printed by him for the ‘‘ grand 
possessors *’ mentioned in the Preface to ‘ Troilus and 
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Cressida.’ These were the three daughters of Oxford 
not Hemings and Condell and the rest of the King’s 
players at all). Colonel Ward bases the rest of his 
book on the F rench work of Professor Abel Lefranc 
in favour of the Earl of Derby, and on Mr. Looney’s 
volume in support of the Earl of Oxford. Therefore 
he must bear the brunt of their blunders as well as of 
his own. He tells us, for instance, that Professor 
Lefranc discovered the notice in our State Papers that 
the Earl of Derby was ‘‘ busy penning commedies for 
the Common Players,’’ whereas all Shakespeareans 
know that this fact was published in a pamphlet by Mr. 
James Gremstrat in 1891, with many other associated 
notes. He claims that Lefranc also ‘‘ discovered ’’ 
the letter of Elizabeth, Countess of Derby, to her 
cousin Sir Robert Cecil, in which she asks a favour 
for her husband’s players. That also was printed long 
since, and fully followed out elsewhere. 

Colonel Ward himself gives us the humorous solution 
of the ‘ Mystery of Shakespeare’s Life ’ from ‘‘ a case 
in the museum at Stratford,’’ where we can see that 
his daughter Judith could only sign her name by a 
cross! But he ignores the fact that Shakespeare’s 
other daughter could sign her name very well, and 
Gilbert, his brother, could sign his excellently well. 
But what follows relating to ‘‘ the mystery ’’? 

Though he refers to Greene’s satire on Shakespeare 
in 1592, he ignores the telling fact that therein we are 
clearly taught that it was Shakescene (Shakespeare) 
the player who was now tackling plays, and who 
thought in his own conceit that ‘‘ he was able to 
bombast out a blank verse as well as the best of us.’’ 
He ignores Meres, who in his great lists of con- 
temporary poets, 1598, gives Shakespeare such a noble 
place in ‘‘ all kinds of poetry.’’ He ignores the per- 
sonal testimony of the ages, and he ignores the fact 
that, however he may twist the words of Ben Jonson, 
all the force of his glorification of the works of the 
First Folio was spent on the Stratford man, and his 
cry was: 

Sweet Swan of Avon! what a sight it were 
To see thee in our waters yet appear 


And make these flights upon the banks of Thames 
Which so did take Eliza and our James. 


A NEW EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE 


The Plays of Shakespeare. Vol. I. The Tragedy 
of Macbeth. Vol. II. The Merchant of 
Venice. Benn. £4 4s. net each. 


HIS edition of Shakespeare is a noble contribution 

to the Tercentenary. It is a reprint of the folio 
of 1623, and it is designed as a practical guide for the 
producer as well as a lasting delight to the lover of 
Shakespeare, who likes the precious text as the master 
wrote it, and sumptuously printed in clear, well- 
designed type on paper. No doubt some purists would 
have preferred the edition to be unillustrated; but the 
illustrations to these two volumes by Mr. Thomas Low- 
insky are so pure and pleasant in design, and the 
colour-plates are so beautifully reproduced by Messrs. 
Whittingham and Griggs, that the rare tribute can be 
paid to them that they add to, rather than detract from, 
the value of the edition. Introductions are contributed 
by Mr. H. Granville Barker, which are not only of 
great literary and dramatic interest, but have the merit 
of furnishing very sound guidance to producers as to 
practical details. The volumes are produced at the 
Shakespeare Head Press at Stratford-on-Avon, under 
the direction of Mr. B. H. Newdigate. Mr. Albert 
Rutherston, as Art Editor, is responsible for the choice 
of the illustrator, and the production of the books, 
which are published in two strictly limited editions, 
one consisting of 100 copies on hand-made paper, bound 
in vellum by Zehnsdorf, and the other, limited to 450 
copies, printed on pure rag paper and covered in paper 
boards. It is this edition which has been submitted 


to us, and upon which we offer our congratulations to 
the publishers, contributors, and printers. 


IN DEFENCE OF WOMEN 
In Defence of Women. By H. L. Mencken. 
Cape. 6s. net. 


E doubt whether women will be grateful to Mr. 

Mencken for taking up their defence. English 
women certainly will not, but it may amuse them to see 
what an American observer thinks of their sisters 
across the Atlantic. Mr. Mencken is not unknown in 
this country, and it is but a few months since we com- 
mented in these columns on a volume of his literary 
criticism. We dealt good-naturedly with it, for the 
author’s violence is not wounding to those who are not 
its victims. But Mr. Mencken, if he is not exactly a 
strass-engel, is essentially a haus-teufel ; he is a terrible 
scourge to his own household. He has acquired a cer- 
tain notoriety as the Ishmael of the American race. 
His hand is against every man’s, and he is the daring 
opponent of all that is conventional, ‘‘ respectable ”’ 
and comfortable. No writer in America lifts a head 
above the crowd but Mr. Mencken is there to hit it 
with a big stick. His blow is formidable, for he has a 
quick eye and a ready arm, but the misfortune is that 
he strikes for the pleasure of striking. His talent for 
invective is not to be denied, but he is without taste 
and without enthusiasm ; he has no belief in well-doing, 
and evil is his prey, which he hunts untiringly, and 
without discrimination. 

If these are the qualities of Mr. Mencken’s literary 
criticism, we almost know beforehand what to expect 
when he turns to social subjects. We may be quite 
sure that his ideas will prove acute, but that they will 
remain at a low destructive level, and will be founded 
on a mean experience. Mr. Mencken takes a bold line, 
as usual; he is fond of presenting his views as novel 
and conclusive. He says that this book on the defence 
of women deals with ‘‘ a question of capital importance 
to all human beings,’’ which he is the first writer to 
solve. He complains of the ‘‘ reticence ’’ and ‘‘ super- 
stition’’’ with which all previous moralists have 
approached it. But we find his book less a defence of 
women than an attack on man. Like Hamlet, ‘‘ man 
delights not him,’’ and, as he is obliged to confess, 
‘** not woman either.’? We need not delay to consider 
the railing accusations which he brings against the 
whole male sex, its ‘‘ impenetrable complacency,’’ its 
‘* peasant-like delight in petty vices,’’ its ‘‘ shoddy and 
preposterous soul.’’ But when Mr. Mencken comes to 
contrast with the contemptible average man the woman 
whom he undertakes to defend, we wonder, as we have 
said, whether she will appreciate the zeal of her 
protagonist. 

At first, all seems well. Mr. Mencken, with infinite 
repetition, asserts that in intelligence the female sex 
immensely exceeds the male. He demonstrates this 
fact by fresh diatribes against the American citizen of 
our day, that ‘‘ feeble and preposterous caricature,’’ as 
he calls him. If men show any proficiency, it is ‘‘ half- 
-automatic,’’ whereas woman is displaying, at every 
turn, her superior skill and intuition. This seems 
flattering enough, but it will turn to ashes on the 
female palate when woman learns that her intelligence 
is entirely directed to getting the better of men, and 
chiefly in the marriage-market. Mr. Mencken has no 
humour, and seems to write without any sarcastic 
intention ; he is quietly and consistently of opinion that 
women are supremely intelligent, but that their intelli- 
gence is exclusively directed to material ends. He 
appears to have never met with a kind or an unselfish 
woman in his life, but only with shrewd, managing 
matrons and the scheming girls who are snakes in the 
grass of Philadelphia. His book is absurd, violent 
and inhuman, but it must in fairness be added that it 
is written in a very lively style, and that many of its 
reflections, if they were not made ridiculous by their 
sweeping generalization, are entertaining and some- 


times just. 
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New Fiction 


By GERALD GOULD 


The Best Short Stories of 1922. II. American. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. net. 


Rule of Three. By Esther Dean. The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. net. 


Without Justification. By Mrs. Victor Rickard. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. net. 


Love’s Pilgrim. By J. D. Beresford. Collins. 
7s. 6d. net. 


HE worst short story in ‘ The Best American 
Short Stories of 1922’ must be among the worst 
short stories of all time. It is called ‘ An Unknown 
Warrior,’ and describes the emotions of a soldier, home 
on leave, among the great dead in Westminster Abbey. 
One would have supposed that the mere subject must 
impose reverence and reticence. What we get is this: 
England was the poets whose voices sing always of freedom ; 
England was the barons at Runnymede ; Magna Carta ; England 
was America, too; the pilgrims who planted a dream upon the 
wilderness ; and that still prophetic voice speaking to-day above 
the roar and belch of war to the heart of the world. England 
was Westminster: Shakespeare and Wordsworth and Wilson. 


One recalls the enthusiasm of the bard who stated: 


And Frenchmen now are Britishers ; 

And Russians now are Britishers ; 

And Belgians now are Britishers ; 

To show what they can do. 

The sentiment in both cases is pure; if anything at all 
is lacking, it is in the expression. And that last proper 
name. Wilson? It does not seem to come trippingly 
among the great poets. But perhaps it is a misprint 
for Wilcox. 

What, then, is the matter with Mr. O’Brien, the 
editor of the collection? His Introduction lays down 
admirable critical principles; he takes his editorial mis- 
sion with a high seriousness. If he includes rubbish, 
it may be because there is little but rubbish to include; 
yet that is a hard thought. In commenting on the 
companion volume, of English stories, published a few 
weeks ago, I surmised that copyright difficulties had 
crippled it; and the same excuse may serve here. There 
are, however, some good names. Mr. Sherwood 
Anderson, indisputably a man of genius, contributes a 
sketch which barely shows talent: Mr. Hergesheimer, 
always respectful to his art, falls short in this instance 
of that fine free competence which one expects from 
him. I have found only two stories easy to read—out 
of twenty. Mr. Freedman’s ‘ Mendel Marantz— 
Housewife ’ is jolly as well as witty: Miss Gerould’s 
‘ Belshazzar’s Letter ’ triumphs over the dreadful arch- 
ness and artfulness of its own style by the profundity 
of its central conception and the vivid interest of its 
plot. It is dramatic, exciting, with incidents and char- 
acters excellently interwoven; and it pushes out an 
investigating hand into that place of fear and com- 
promise where men devise, as refuges against their own 
knowledge, explanations which they know to be 
untrue. But, after all, the best thing in the book is 
perhaps Mr. O’Brien’s own Introduction. There are 
two sorts of criticism—that which estimates and that 
which reveals. Both are good: Mr. O’Brien exalts 
the former, and I think he is right. For, however 
admirable may be the task of explaining and present- 
ing beauty, the essential of criticism is to recognize 
beauty when you see it; and you cannot do that with- 
out a standard: and, if you have a standard, you must 
judge by it. There is a hierarchy, even of achieve- 
ments so large that they might be’ thought each to 
stand alone. It may not be important to say that 
the ‘ Iliad’ is a greater epic poem than ‘ Paradise 
Lost ’; it is very important to be able to make the 
judgment. Mr. O’Brien, perhaps, goes a little too 
far in classification, allotting three stars of distinction 
to this tale and two to that, as if they were brandies : 


or, rather, as if the authors were schoolboys, and he 
the with tableful of prizes and impos; 
tion-book. ll the same, he has the ri iti 

faculty. ght critica 

The three new novels before me raise sharply this 
same question of comparison. Mrs. Rickard’s repy 
tion as a novelist is (or ought to be) established: Mr. 
Beresford’s is not only established, but high : and Mrs. 
Dean, as far as I know, has never written anythi x 
before. All take for their theme contemporary love. 
affairs. All are interesting in the good, simpie, old. 
fashioned sense that, once you have begun one of them 
you cannot without difficulty lay it down. There isa 
common merit, but is there a common measure? There 
must be one, however difficult it may be to find. Curj. 
ously, in the adequacy which maturity is supposed to 
bring, in the fitting of means to ends and the curtailing 
of ends to fit means, it is the novice who excels. ‘ Rule 
of Three’ is an entirely straightforward and unpre. 
tentious story, and the people in it feel and act and talk 
as people do in life. It is vital because it is true. Mrs, 
Dean’s reach coincides with her grasp. Mrs. Rickard 
attempts more, and less completely succeeds. She 
does not here come within striking distance of what 
she achieved in that remarkable book ‘ Cathy Rossiter,’ 
and she overstresses the involutions of her plot by con- 
cealing from us, till after the characters have tortured 
themselves with incomprehensible problems, the single 
fact which would have made their problems compre. 
hensible. Surprises are all very well, but there are 
legitimate and illegitimate ways of springing them. 
Three different men, strongly and cleverly contrasted, 
love the same woman: it is surely relevant that one of 
them is already married to her. 

Mr. Beresford is a stimulating study. Up till a 
few years ago he had his label; he was “‘ one of the 
most interesting of our younger novelists.’ Now, 
his position is too solid for that. He has arrived— 
but where? He is sure of his public, because his public 
is sure of him: sure that he will give it something 
serious and sincere, the product of a powerful and 
remorselessly courageous mind. It is his questing 
instinct which makes him so well worth estimating, 
and so hard to estimate. He will never consent to 
repeat a success at the cost of repeating himself. 
Having consolidated his position, he is always digging 
it up and throwing it into the melting-pot. Having 
arrived, he is always setting off again. Necessarily, he 
sometimes fails; but there is something splendid in 
his failures. He inquires restlessly as well as 
deeply; he searches for motive, sometimes, in 
the arid fields of abstract psychology instead of in the 
human heart; I would even venture to suggest that, on 
occasion, he confuses novelty with subtlety. The 
result is rich and various—but unconvincing. The 
motives and impulses attributed to the characters seem, 
to me at least, as inconsequent and fantastic as those 
in the most lunatic of dreams. I do not believe that a 
young man of twenty-four, with mildly literary tastes 
and a comfortably assured income, would go on his 
knees to his mother to implore her not to leave him 
and marry again; or would feel, even momentarily, that 
it would be ‘* generous ’’ and ‘ unselfish ’’ to please 
his uncle by sacrificing the whole life of the girl he 
wanted to marry! Almost the entire book is as 
apparently meaningless as that; and the minuteness of 
detail does not help it. The hero was at Magdalen a 
few years before the war: my own time there must 
have almost, or quite, overlapped with his. He was 
in ‘* the reading set,’’ but took only a pass degree. To 
any Magdalen man, that is meaningless. It 1s 4 
detail, but not an insignificant one; it brings into play 
all the batteries of questions about realism; and the 
virtue of Mr. Beresford’s later work, unlike that of 
his earlier, is independent of realism and _ even 
antagonistic to it. He has a fine, bold, imaginative 
quality, which leaves one wondering whether, in that 
mystic world, the unreality of motive and action 
matters. 
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Competitions 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 


For the Acrostic and Chess Competigions there are weekly 
prizes :—In each case a Book (selected by the competitor) re- 
viewed in that issue of the Saturpay Revisw in which the 
problem was set. 

RULES. 


1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page in our first issue of each month. | 

.—The coupon fer the week must be enclosed. 

3.—Envelopes must be marked “‘ Competition,’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor or the Chess Editor, Sarurpay Review, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 

Award of Prizes.—When solutions are equally correct, or oi 
equal merit, the result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than tae Friday following publication in the case 
} nan and the Thursday following publication in the case 
0 ess. 


ACROSTICS 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 60. 


The boards he trod two thousand years ago. 
Yes—but we shall not need the dog, you know! 
A songster that delights on figs to feed. 

He helped theewretched pilgrim in his need. 
From the extremist border lop a letter. 

Its English name explains its purpose better. 
Rewards the long endurance of the just. 

Behead this little quadruped you must. 

The drugs worked quickly. ith a kiss he died. 
“O woful, woful, woful day! ’’ she cried. 
Where Liffey flows this black bird found a haven. 
UPON HIS COUNTRY’S HEART HIS NAME IS GRAVEN. 


SPP PNP 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 88. 


Frankly, the best of all was poor old Dick’s. 
Closer than brother, yea, than friend he sticks, 
Our short-lived joys end with the setting sun. 
The camera is here—my work is done! 

Rooted in earth, yet throned in heaven above. 
‘* With easeful Death ’’ thou mad’st him “ half in love.” 
‘* Daughter of Chaos and eternal Night.’’ 

They thought it sure must benefit the sight. 

On him the gorgeous East her treasure showers. 
10. For scent the sweetest this of all earth’s flowers. 
ll. ‘ Life out. of death, new out of old ”’ it brings. 
12. This too, at times, the love-lorn poet sings. 

13. No more till midnight o’er his books he pores. 
14. A monster sometimes stranded on our shores. 

15. Where will you seek him but in fairyland? 

16. A member of a most pernicious band. 

17. How merrily this songster greets the morn! 


TWO WARRIORS IN DISTANT AGES BORN. 

IF KINGS WERE MY COMPETITORS,”’ CRIED ONE, 

** | ar OLYMPIA WOULD BOX AND RUN!”’ 

‘“* He LEFT THE NAME AT WHICH THE WORLD GREW PALF, 
To POINT A MORAL, OR ADORN A TALE.”’ 


For Light 6 refer to Keats; Light 7, to Pope; Light 10, to 


Shelley; Light 11, to Emerson; Light 12, to Shakespeare. 
Solution of Acrostic No. 58. 
A Imana 1 Benjamin Franklin’s famous ‘ Poor 
L oe 68 Richard’s Almanac.’ 
E phemer A 2 Photography has killed the art of the 
X ylographe R? wood-engraver. 
A rchange L$ 3 The yellow dead-nettle is also known as 
N ightingal E¢ archangel. 
D ulnes_ S5 4 See Keats’s well-known Ode. 
E yebrigh T® 5* The Dunciad,’ i. 12. 
x aa = 6 This plant formerly enjoyed a great repu- 
T uberos E? tation in diseases of the eyes. 
H ea T8 7 Shelley, ‘ The Sensitive-Plant.’ 
E yebro W® 8 Heat with viewless fingers moulds, 
G raduat E Swells, and mellows, and matures, 
Paints, and flavors, and allures, 

orqua L Bird and brier inly warms, 
E 1 F ont, 

t 
A narchis T Adds to ak ond 
T hrus H Transforming what it doth enfold, 


Life out of death, new out of old. 
Emerson, ‘ May-Day.’ 
®* As You Like It.’ ii. 7. 


Acrostic No. 58.—The winner is Major F. A. S. Morgan, 
R.G.A., 35 Quilter Road, Felixstowe, who has selected as his 
prize ‘ Down the Yellowstone,’ by Lewis R. Freeman, published 


by Heinemann and reviewed in our columns on April 14 unde; 
the title ‘ Running the Yellowstone.’ Forty-nine other competi. 
tors named this book, twelve asked for * None-Go-By,’ severa] 
wanted ‘ A House Full of People,’ and ‘ Pippin.” 

Correct solutions were also received from Lilian, Carlton 
Baitho, Gay, Merton, Doric, Mrs. Fardell, Spican, St. Ives, Mrs’ 
J. Butler, Old Mancunian, Boskerris, Miss M. Story ichy, 
N. O. Sellam, R. Ransom, and Lady Yorke. : ; 

Ong Licut Wronc: Druid, J. A. Johnston, A. Ebden, Stucco 
Oakapple, Diamond, Lethendy, Trike, Gunton, F. M. Wadsley, 
Papeg, Goff, Hedulo, C. J. Warden, A. C. Bennett, Mrs. Yarrow’ 
and M. Hogarth. ¥ 

Two Licuts Wronc: K. J., J. Wisdom, John Lennie, Varach, 
W. Sydney Price, Shorne Hill, C. R. Price, A. R. N. Cowper. 
Coles, R. H. Keate, C. A. S., F. Gray, Miss Kelly, J. Chambers 
and F, M. Petty. 

C. E. P., E. ANTHONY, AND OTHERS.—Books must be published 
by one of the firms whose names appear in our List. 

FraLan.—It frequently happens that letters posted in the country 
on Thursday evening do not reach us on Friday morning. You 
will therefore do well to post earlier, if possible. 

J. Lennie.—See reply to Fralan. 1 could not very well give a 
reference for Light 1; the others were “ Literary” lights, 
Franklin’s ‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac ’ was a famous publication, 
—For ‘‘ Saki ’’ see FitzGerald’s’ ‘ Omar Khayydm,’ 1868, xlvii, 
1889, xlvi and ci. 

Diamonp.—Mere slips in spelling are not penalized. 

BaitHo.—I have found the Black, Common, or Garden Night- 
shade a troublesome weed, and its name implies that it is common 
in gardens, though not, perhaps, in all parts of the country. 
When large, the stem is decidedly woody. I should be surprised 
if a gardener knew the mames of many weeds—to most gardeners 
they are weeds and nothing more. They would say of them as 
Samuel Butler’s Italian guide said of the small birds: “ They 
not got no names ; they not want no names!” I will accept Nettle. 

Lapy SzymMour.—Your letter has had attention and I hope you 
have received the book. 

Jeune.—Thanks for letter: see reply to Fralan above. 


CHBSS 
GAME No. 25. 
Frencu DEFENCE. 
Wuite. Biack. 15. P —Kt4 P — 
1, P — K4 P — K3 16. B — B5 B — Kt3 
2 P—Q4 P —Q4 17. B x Kt KtxB 
3. Kt —QB3 B —Kt5 18. Kt x Kt 2 x Kt 
RT 19. P — Bb — R2 
5. Kt — B3 K Kt — B3 20. P — B6 B — Kt 
6. B — Q3 Castles 21. R — B2 ae Kl 
7. Castles. B — Kt5 22. gine K Bl — K5 
8 B —KKts B x QkKt 2. K — R2 
xB QKt—Q2 2% P xP K xP 
10. — P — B3 2. B — B4 K — R2 
11. Kt — K5 — B2 2. Bx P R — KKtl 
12. P — KB4 P —KR3 27. B — Ktd i 
13. B — R4 P — B4 23. B — B6 — K6 
14. P —KR3 B — R4 292. R —Kt2 R x RP 


How does White win? For the best answer to this question 
the usual Weekly Book Prize is offered. 


GAME No. 28. 
White won thus :— 
8. B — KB7 ch K — K2 
9. Q x Kt ch K x? 
10. Kt — Q5 ch K — K4 
11. Kt — KB3 ch K x P 


12. Kt — QB3 mate. 


The winner of the competition is Mr. E. Macdonald, 34 Norfolk 
House Road, Streatham, S.W.16, who has selected as his prize 
‘ Down the Yellowstone,’ by Lewis R. Freeman, published by 
Heinemann and reviewed by us on April 14. 

Correct solutions were also received from A. W. Yallop, Jason, 
Edwin Gardiner, H. S. R., R. H. Ross, Woodlands, E. Anthony, 
G. Jacob, G. C. Hughes, K. Ernest Irving, J. Ayell, Dr. E. L. 
Pritchard, C. J. Cole, Spencer Cox, and B. Goulding Brown, who 
remarks : ‘‘ The advance of the Knights, and then almost imme- 
diate and more potent retreat, make this one of the most oddly 
amusing gamelets I have ever seen.” 

Game 24 was won by Steinitz against Golmayo. 

The solution of Game 18 was accidentally omitted. Schallopp 
(Black) won against Gunsberg (White) as follows :— 


Px P 

2. R — Bl OQ — Kt3 
21. P — Q4 B — B5 
22. Kt — R3 B — B6 
23. R — Kl Q — KB3 


White resigns, for B — R7, followed by Q x RP ch, is 
threatened. If at move 20 White plays Q x Q, Black mates in 


three. 
K, E. I.—Thanks for game. 
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WEALTH AND TAXABLE CAPACITY 


By SIR JOSIAH STAMP, K.B.E., D.Sc, Being the Newmarch 
ures of 1920-21 on Current Statistical Problems in Wealth and 

Industry. Second Edition. 7s, 6d. 

In the ome of Commons, during the Budget Debate of April, 1922, 

this book was much refer to. 

Saturday Review: ‘* Many expositions of brilliant lucidity 

important national service. Light on this subject is greatly 

by the public mind, and Sir Josiah has done a great work in 

providing it, and on many others besides.” 


WAGES IN THE COAL INDUSTRY 


By J. W. F. ROWE, B.A. (Cantab.). In the Series of the London 

School of Economics. Foldi Statistical Graphs and Tables. 10s. 6d. 

S$. Wales Daily News: ‘‘ Vitally necessary for a clear understanding of 

the problems involved . . . should be carefully studied by miners and 

by colliery owners, tor it sets before them, in a concise manner, the 

difficulties that have to be confronted in order to solve a problem 
which has caused the nation considerable anxiety for some years.” 
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improvement and highly favourable possibili- 

ties. It is generally felt that Lord Curzon’s 
speech at the end of last week has marked a turning 
point in the matter of the Ruhr problem and that with 
Germany and France, both evidently eager to settle 
if they can, there ought at least to be a chance of 
bridging the big gap that yawns between their views. 
Mr. Baldwin has been saying that as far as the Near 
East is concerned, peace was within measurable 
distance of accomplishment, and that ‘‘ when that came 
there would be almost instantaneous improvement in 
trade throughout the Levant and in those districts which 
since the war had been practically closed markets.’’ 
Mr. Goodenough, in an address delivered to the 
Council of the American Bankers’ Association, has 
been effectively urging Anglo-American co-operation, 
and the appearance of the Rumanian loan here is 
another indication of reviving confidence and credit. 
Money remains very cheap and Government securities 
have continued to soar. 


W E are still at the stage of very gradual 


THE GERMAN BANK RATE 


correspondent writes:—The unprecedented 
advance in the Berlin bank rate to the extraordinary 
level of 18 per cent., is not the outcome of any recent 
change in the Reichsbank’s status, as the latest 
return available shows that during the second week 
of April the note circulation had increased by 
only (!) 216,000 million marks, or by a much 
smaller amount than for any week in February and 
March last. One is entitled to assume that the measure 
has been forced: upon the banking authorities as a con- 
sequence of the fresh wave of buying on the foreign 
exchange market, which last week broke down some 
of the defences erected round the mark. In fact, the 
acute weakness displayed by the latter has led the 
Frankfurter Zeitung to urge the Reichsbank to take 
steps with a view to rendering far more expensive all 
hoarding of foreign currencies or of merchandise. It 
remains to be seen whether the new rate, which is 
still far more moderate than the terms charged cur- 
rently by the banks, will fulfil the end desired. There 
is no doubt as to the magnitude of the German holdings 
of foreign currencies; in spite of the recent raid on 
the speculative holders, they are believed to exceed 
3,000 million gold marks, or £150 millions. This is 
far more than required for the financing of Germany’s 
foreign trade; in fact, it represents about 60 per cent. 
of the total annual import value. It is comprehensible 
that, in these circumstances, the Berlin Government 
and banking authorities should try another raid on 
these hoards, so as to strengthen the hands of the 
Reichsbank. Whether they will succeed is another 
question. Precedents, at any rate, are not wholly 


favourable in that respect. 


THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


For the week ended April 21, a surplus of nearly 
46% millions was secured, Excise being the star per- 
former with nearly £9 millions to its credit, while 
£24 millions came from Miscellaneous Special Receipts. 
Departmental Advances yielded £7} millions and 
Treasury Bonds nearly £2 millions. With the help 
of these receipts Treasury Bills were reduced by £154 
millions and the Balances slightly augmented. 


MONEY AND ITS CRITICS 
By WITHERS 


N the Saturpay Review of April 14 the new 
| resonsititt that is suggested for bankers at the 

Genoa Conference was dealt with in an article 
based chiefly upon Mr. Hawtrey’s lately published book 
on ‘Monetary Reconstruction.’ Mr. Hawtrey has 
replied, in a letter printed on another page, to certain 
objections which were then put forward as likely to 
delay, if not to prevent, the achievement of the scheme. 
It will be remembered that under this scheme it is to be 
the business of the Central Banks of Europe, with the 
assistance of America, if possible, not only to protect 
their several gold reserves on the lines that were 
followed before the war, but by co-operation and united 
action to ‘‘ stabilize ’’ the value of gold, and so the 
course of prices, by the necessary contraction and 
expansion of credit. 

Everyone must recognize that Mr. Hawtrey’s 
authority on these theoretical questions has been estab- 
lished at the highest possible level by the works pub- 
lished over his name. Nevertheless, having carefully 
considered his objections to the criticisms contained in 
the article, I still venture to think that many reforms have 
to be carried out and that great changes have yet to be 
made in the attitude of nations towards one another, 
and in their methods of settling their quarrels, before 
we can expect to see the ideal so ably set forth by Mr. 
Hawtrey actually at work. If it is possible of achieve- 
ment we shall surely all agree that it would be an 
extremely good thing to carry out. Whether another 
international convention is the best means of making 
progress to it may perhaps be doubted. There is 
surely something to be said for the view that the best 
thing which we in England can do in order to further 
the return to stability and sanity in monetary affairs is 
to win our way back to the gold standard and then be 
ready to consider with an entirely open mind what is 
the best thing to be done towards its maintenance by 
ourselves and towards a return to it by as many other 
peoples as possible, while at the same time avoiding 
the violent fluctuations in the value of gold which Mr. 
Hawtrey seems to fear to be inevitable, if the principal 
nations of the world return to the gold standard with- 
out at the same time taking steps to steady the value 
of gold. 

Dissatisfaction with our monetary system, such as 
it has been before and since the war, and a desire to 
secure a nearer approach to a stability of values, is in 
these days a common and highly respectable sentiment. 
Writing from 5 Cross Street, Manchester, Mr. A. 
Henthorn Stott, inspired thereto by reading a review 
in these columns, of Mr. Lowenfeld’s book, ‘ Back to 
Prosperity,’ writes a denunciation of our present 
monetary arrangements which he describes as ‘‘ a 
monstrous crime,’’ saying that none of the financial 
papers recognizes its iniquity. The public, he thinks, 
is blind, and even kept in ignorance purposely by the 
owners of charges on their possessions, ‘‘ and appar- 
ently these latter direct the press—‘ the sup-press ’— ° 
so that the truth is seldom or never published. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously booms and depressions—if 
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not actually promoted by the lending classes—are taken 
advantage of by them, first to inflate, second to deflate. 
Were the powers of borrower and lender equal this 
would cancel itself and neither party would gain or 
lose in the end, but the lender has but money to look 
after whereas the borrower has a thousand things, so 
that the dice are always loaded against the borrower.’’ 
He thinks that the boom in cotton spinning was actu- 
ally promoted by the banks and that the cotton-spin- 
ning industry to-day, apart from a few big combines, 
is actually in the hollow of the hands of the banks; and 
were they to exercise their legal powers to obtain a 
return of their loans, Lancashire would be in ruins. 
Further, that three-quarters, if not the whole, of this 
ruin is the result of engineered deflation adopted by 
the banks and the Government on the advice of the 
Cunliffe Committee. 

When he comes to the remedy, it is not Mr. Lowen- 
feld’s; ‘‘ it is far simpler.’’ ‘‘ It consists in the 
approach to stabilization through the index numbers; 
the abandonment once for all of cette chose pour rire, 
the gold standard (of iniquity). The issue of paper 
money or credits and slack collection of taxes in a 
depression and the withdrawal of them with pressure 
put on the taxpayer in a boom. The guide is the 
index number. Act upon that and nine-tenths of our 
monetary troubles are over.’’ 

This new idea of regulating prices through an 
expansion and contraction of credit and currency in 
order to counteract movements in the index numbers 
is now being scientifically studied; at Genoa 
and in Mr. Hawtrey’s book its theoretical possi- 
bilities have been ably canvassed, and in America a 
whole school of students is working on the idea. It 
is quite possible that some time during the present 
century it may be put into practical achievement. But 
there are opposed to it a difficulty and a danger. There 
is the difficulty that index numbers, however carefully 
loaded and worked, often produce results which cannot 
be reconciled with the views of the average individual 
concerning the real buying power of money, and so 
suspicious folk begin to think that they are being 
cheated. The danger is that when once currency and 
credit are definitely regulated to affect prices, there 
arises a strong temptation to politicians to warp the 
control for their own purposes. The gold standard 
may be an obsolete barbarism, but it served us better 
than our Governments as an influence on prices. 


INVESTMENTS FAVOURED, BY 
REDUCED TAXES 


OMPANIES with big businesses, large fixe:l- 
( interest prior charges and small ordinary capitals 

will, relatively speaking, derive most benefit from 
the tax reductions of the current year. Probably the 
pre-eminent example is Lever Brothers, with its £56 
millions of Debenture and Share capital, 200 controlled 
subsidiary undertakings, and net profit of over £4} 
millions reported for 1922. The ordinary share capital 
is but £2,400,000, all in the hands of private holders, 
who naturally will reap the main pecuniary advantage. 
Inasmuch, however, as an increase of surplus profit 
adds to the margin of security behind the prior charges, 
the effect of lower taxation should not be overlooked in 
appraising the investment value of the Company’s 
preference shares. The 7 per cent. Cumulative Prefer- 
ence at 23s. yield just over 6 per cent., and the 8 per 
cent. Cumulative ‘‘ A” Preference at 22s. more than 7 
per cent. Last year’s margin of profit behind the divi- 
dend on the former amounted to nearly £3 millions, and 
on the latter to £1} millions. Even the 20 per cent. 
dividend on the ‘‘A” Preferred Ordinary 5s. shares 
(priced at 11s, 6d. and yielding over per cent.) is 
covered by a surplus profit of a million pounds, and be 
' it noted also that in the past ten years Ordinary share- 
holders have never received less than 10 per cent. divi- 
dend. One often hears the suggestion that one brain 


has guided the undertaking, but for many years such 
guidance must have been exercised by deputy, bearing 
in mind the size and number of the allied Compani 
investments in which represented, at end of 1922, £50} 
millions of the total assets of £64 millions. 

An example of a prosperous concern which has a 
small amount of publicly held Ordinary capital rankj 
after large prior charges and, therefore, standing to 
benefit especially on account of reduced taxation, is Van 
den Berghs, one of the best known of the pre-war mar. 
garine manufacturers. There are three classes of 
Cumulative Preference as well as Preferred Ordin 
shares (together aggregating £3,387,500) ranking 
before an issued Ordinary capital of £187,500 in 58. 
shares. These latter are now priced at about 3os., but 
nevertheless to the speculatively inclined they appear 
to be a good purchase for high dividend return. [py 
fact, I hear from a well-informed quarter that the report 
for 1922 will show a profit sufficient to pay 100 per cent, 
dividend for the year. This would merely be due 
recompense, as after paying 112} per cent. dividend in 
1920 and distributing a bonus of 75 per cent. in Pre. 
ferred Ordinary shares, nothing was paid for 1921, the 
value of stocks in the twelve months being reduced from 
over £ 3,000,000 to £755,000. The cautious account. 
ing thus implied (which, by the way, makes it useless to 
refer to the 1921 reported financial results) would 
naturally help the succeeding year’s result, especially 
with reviving trade and decreasing unemployment. The 
6 per cent. Cumulative £5 Preference shares are quoted 
54, the 6 per cent. Cumulative ‘‘B” Preference £1 
shares 19s. 6d., the 7 per cent. Cumulative ‘‘ C ” Prefer. 
ence 20s. 6d., while the 15 per cent. Preferred Ordinary 
5s. shares at 8s. 3d. yield 9 per cent. 

Two good 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares, 
priced at under par and therefore yielding more than the 
actual dividend, are those of the British’ United Shoe 
Machinery Company, and English Electric Company. 
The issue of the former, £390,960, has no debentures 
ranking in front, and, on last year’s net profit, the 
interest was covered nine times, while the balance sheet 
showed liquid assets of £637,000, excluding stocks. 
The English Electric Company’s results were adversely 
affected by labour troubles, and trade conditions were 
only commencing toimprove. However, the Preference 
dividend was covered more than twice by the net profit. 

H. R. W. 


Correspondence 
To the City Editor of the SaturpDay REVIEW 


SIR,—May I be permitted to make one or two com- 
ments upon the article entitled ‘ The Banker’s New 
Responsibility,’ in your issue of April 14, in which you 
discuss some of the proposals contained in my ‘ Mone- 
tary Reconstruction ’? 

In the first place you ask in how many countries is 
it going to be possible for currency inflation by Govern- 
ment action to cease at once or within a measurable 
time? Your question was intended, I think, to be a 
rhetorical one, not requiring an answer. Nevertheless, 
it is not irrelevant to mention Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, 
Finland, Latvia and Lithuania, which are enjoying 
stable currencies. 

The list in Central and Eastern Europe is still a 
short one. But, as is shown on page 63 of my book, 
the question of the stabilization of the commodity value 
of gold is not one that should or could wait till all 
currencies are stabilized. It assumes practical im- 
portance as soon as any country is on a gold standard. 
In the period from the Armistice to the end of 1921, 
the United States suffered intensely from the instability 
of the dollar, though no other country consistently 
retained the gold standard. As soon as we are on a 
gold standard, the question of stabilization will gain 
practical importance for us, whether other gold 
standard countries be many or few. 
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“We seem,”’ you say, “‘ to be a very long way from 
the time at which we can imagine all the gold 
standard countries of the world adopting a gold 
exchange standard, for the simple reason that it is 
highly unsafe to rely for your currency reserve on assets 
held in a foreign country,’’ with which you may be 
involved in war. 

It is explained on page 21 of my book that, owing 
to the war risk, it is impossible to dispense with gold 
reserves altogether, and that the liquid resources held 
abroad must be kept within the limits appropriate to 
working balances. Within those limits we are by no 
means a long way from the general adoption of an 
exchange standard. Before the war most of the 
smaller and some of the larger States of Europe held 
reserves of foreign currency against their note issues, 
and used them in preference to gold as the first line of 
defence of their currency systems. Since the war the 
practice has been still more widely adopted. Gold 
reserves have ceased to have any active monetary 
function except for the purchase of credits in the 
United States, and they are rarely so used. Any 
country which sets out to keep its currency at a fixed 
par does so nowadays, not by buying and selling gold, 
but by buying and selling foreign exchange. 

By contrast with the proposals for the stabilization 
of gold, you quote Mr. Harold Cox’s ‘‘ well-reasoned 
plea on behalf of the old-fashioned gold standard,’’ in 
the current Edinburgh. Those who care about cur- 
rency questions will have read Mr. Cox’s article with 
interest. But, with all its merits, it contains no 
recognition either of the great evils caused by the wild 


fluctuations in the purchasing power of gold since | 


1918, or of the possibilities of renewed fluctuations, 
presented by the present aberrations both in the mone- 
tary demand for gold and in the distribution of the 
supply. Even when the gold standard has been suc- 
cessfully re-established, we shall be exposed to the 
risk of a continued instability in gold prices, compared 
with which pre-war variations, deeply injurious as they 
were, were trifling. 

One other remark in your article calls for comment. 
You fear that ‘‘ as long as there are over £600 millions 
of Treasury Bills outstanding,” the public can secure 
“ fresh supplies of currency by the simple expedient 
of presenting Treasury Bills for payment as they 
mature.”’ I take this to mean that the money market 
can secure credits at the Bank of England by abstain- 
ing from tendering for Treasury Bills. But so long 
as the discount market exists, it will always be willing 
to buy Treasury Bills—at a price. Any reluctance to 
do so will be reflected in a rise in discount rates, which 
will in the last resort drive the market to the Bank of 
England. That is to say, it will have precisely the 
same effect as a reluctance to buy commercial bills. 
The only difference is that the Government has the 
alternative, if it chooses, of going to the Bank itself, 
and borrowing on Ways and Means. 

That does not mean that the Treasury Bills out- 
standing might not in theory be more than the market 
can hold without inflation. A level could be named 
at which, even though commercial bills and trade bor- 
rowing were contracted to nothing, credit would still 
remain redundant. But even the £1,200 millions of 
Treasury Bills outstanding two years ago were far 
below that limit, and the contingency is not one which, 
in this country, need be taken seriously. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. G. Hawrrey 

18 Elm Park Gardens, S.W.10 


Stock Market Letter 


The Stock Exchange, Thursday 
E ought not to complain in the Stock Exchange 
that there is nothing doing, for the movements 
in prices during this week would certainly 
seem to give the lie direct to any such grumble on the 
part of its members. The strength of all the invest- 
ment markets is pronounced. The grand difficulty is 
to buy stock of good class. The remarkable rises in 
British Government bonds, among the more note- 


| worthy being those in Victory Bonds, Funding and 


Conversion, testified to buying of substantial character. 
Dealers in Home Rails are a little shy of making prices 
in lines of stock, not so much because they are afraid 
of getting stuck with the stock, but because they fear 
that the broker may be a buyer, while they, the jobbers, 


' have none too much on their books. This will be seen 


by the manner in which Great Westerns and Brums, 
as we still call London, Midland & Scottish, have risen. 
It is the same with banking shares. The attention 
drawn just lately to the bank market, partly by financial 
writers, partly by the rise in gilt-edged securities, has 
brought in scores of investment orders. There is 
hardly enough stock to go round. The jobbers play- 
fully declare that they are sold out, and that, in some 
cases, they are bears of the stock ; therefore by no means 
anxious to sell at all, lest they should find themselves 
in difficulties when it comes to making delivery. _In- 
vestment stocks are strong; speculative shares, on the 


_whole, inclined to be dull. That is the position in a 


sentence. 
There have been many flare-ups during the week. 


- Tumultuous excitement broke out over the introduction 


of Sunday Pictorial Ordinary shares, whirled up to 
4} at one time; in Imperial Tobacco shares, where the 
declaration of a bonus had the usual effect of bringing 
in sellers and, therefore, bitterly disappointing holders 
who expected to see a fresh boom in the price. Bonuses 
are the order of the day. Babcock & Wilcox, Com- 
mercial Union, Imperial Tobacco, Guinness and other 
well-known concerns are handing out substantial 
profits to their shareholders in the shape of new stock. 

The popular tobacco shares still pay over 5 per cent. 
on the money free of tax, and, therefore, compare 
favourably with a good many other Ordinary shares in 
industrial companies, such, for example, as Coats, 
where the return is less. They talk Coats considerably 
better, by the way, and, although the price has come 
up fairly sharply of late, it would not require much of 
a buying movement to put it up another four or five 
shillings. The difficulty is to know which share is 
going to move next. On Wednesday it was Lamberts, 
which suddenly developed such strength as put up the 
price 4s. in a couple of hours. On the other hand, 
introduction of the new Synday Pictorial already 
referred to, led to a slant of nearly 10s. per share in 
Associated Deferred, and of 7s. 6d. in Daily Mirror 
shares, the obvious inference being that holders of the 
two last-named were clearing-out in order to put the 
money into the latest journalistic entrant. 

In the turmoil of excitement that has swirled around 
tobacco. shares, the Courtauld market has been com- 
paratively calm. The price is well sustained, in con- 
sequence of bonus expectations here also. One finds 
it difficult to answer the dozens of inquiries which come 
in, asking whether these pyrotechnical rises have 
finished, and whether holders of the shares should take 
advantage of the current levels, or if they should hang 
on to their shares in the hopes of the prices making 
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further upward progress. Experience suggests that 
a safe course may be steered by the realization of half 
the profits obtainable through a sale at to-day’s prices, 
because that enables a man to put his position on 
velvet. If the shares go up, he has still some left; if 
they fall back, he can repurchase what he got out of 
previously, and pocket the resultant difference as a 
sort of dividend, upon which no Income Tax is payable. 
JANus 


New Issues 


New South Wales. Issue at 94 of £6,000,000 44 
per cent. Inscribed Stock, 1935-1945. Holders of 
£525,900 5 per cent. Debentures and £:1,473,400 5 per 
cent. Inscribed Stock, due July 1, 1923, are offered 
conversion, in whole or part, into an equal amount of 
this stock, and will receive preferential allotment. The 
loan is raised for the purpose of public works, includ- 
ing rolling stock for railways, railway and tramway 
construction, Sydney Harbour Trust Works, Metro- 
politan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage Works, 
Water Conservation and other purposes, and for the 
redemption of the above-mentioned issues. The stock 
is a trustee security. 


Kingdom of Roumania. Four per cent. External 
Loan of 1922 for 42,500,000 or $12,500,000, with 
priority over all other external or internal indebted- 
ness, present or future, of the kingdom. Subscriptions 
were invited at 67 for £1,620,000 Sterling Bonds, to 
be redeemed by a cumulative sinking fund of 3.3 per 
cent., to be applied by half-yearly drawings at par. 
The Bonds drawn will be paid on June 1, and Decem- 
ber 1, the first payment being made on June 1, 1923, 
and the whole will be repaid by December, 1942, the 
Government reserving the right to repay the whole on 
or after June 1, 1933, at 101. The service of this loan 
is a first charge against the general revenues of the 
State, and is'in addition a first special charge against 
the gross proceeds of the Export Taxes present and 
future, so long as these remain in force. These taxes 
are levied in gold or in foreign currencies and the 
Government is under obligation to transfer them as 
and when collected to the National Bank of Roumania 
until a fund has been provided in each financial year 
sufficient for the service of the entire Roumanian 
external funded debt in that year with a margin of 10 
per cent. The National Bank, in turn, is bound to 
remit these payments forthwith to London, to New 
York, and to Paris, and is under obligation to apply all 
sums so remitted in the first place in providing for 
the service of this loan. By the high interest, 
attractive premium on redemption and the security and 
pledges behind the bonds, everything possible has been 
done to compensate the investor against the political 
risk involved. 


North Metropolitan Electric Power Supply 
Company. Issue at par of £350,000 54 per cent. 
Debenture Stock, to be secured by a floating charge on 
the whole property, subject to a floating charge in 
favour of £230,100 5 per cent. Mortgages and a 
specific charge of £17,000 odd on the Willesden Power 
Station. An annual sinking fund will redeem the stock 
by drawings at, or by purchase at or below, 1024, by 
July, 1959. The Company reserves the right to repay 
the whole at any time at 1024. This option of repay- 
ment might be inconvenient to investors in the event 
of a run of cheap money, but the service of the stock 
is well covered by the earning power of the Company, 
which has shown rapid expansion. 


Port of Madras. Issue of £330,000 5% per cen: 
Debentures at 97} per cent., repayable at par May 1, 
1953- With the exception of £40,000 the whole of the 
loan will be devoted to improved equipment and works 


_ of development which are expected to be remuneratiye. 


An excellent security quickly taken. 


Loa Nitrate. Offer for sale of £500,000 64 per cent, 
First Mortgage Debentures at 98 per cent., redeemable 
by 1939 by fifteen annual drawings at £io2. The 
Debentures are secured by a specific first mortgage on 
oficinas valued at December 31, 1922, at 41,082,771, 
Profits have fluctuated considerably, but on past results 
the interest is amply covered. 


Horne Brothers. Formed for the purpose of acquir- 
ing the well-known business of hosiers, hatters and 
tailors, carried on under this name. Vendor considera- 
tion £500,000 in cash and 450,000 fully paid Ordinary 
shares of £1 each. Issue of 550,000 7 per cent. Cumu- 
lative Preference shares of 41 each at par. For the 
years ending February 28, 1920, 1922 and 1923, the 
net profits averaged £130,000; for the year ended 
February 28, 1921, a loss of £134,000 was incurred, 
large amounts being written off to reduce stock to 
current market values. Freehold and _ Leasehold 
premises have been independently valued at £300,492 
and Trade Fixtures and Fittings at £258,637. Total 
assets of £1,000,000 include £170,792 for goodwill. 
In view of the exceptional conditions of the past four 
years, it would have been better to have given profits 
over a longer period, but on the profits given the 
interest on the Preference shares is well secured and 
there is a considerable margin against vicissitudes. 


Lambak Rubber, Capital £200,000 in £1 shares; 
issue of 145,000 shares at par, of which 41,250 shares 
had been allotted. The Company acquires an estate in 
Johore of 5,529 acres, of which 2,469 acres are planted, 
1,266 acres with rubber aged five years and over. 
Purchase consideration £88,280, plus £2,940 com- 
mission payable in cash, equalling £37 per planted 
acre. The prospectus is informing; a subscriber may 
have to wait for any substantial return on his money, 
but the shares appear a fair speculative lock-up. 


Bridges & Co. (Proprietors). Formed to acquire a 
business of retail cash drapers, etc., at Leeds, Man- 
chester and Sheffield. Issue at par of 160,000 Eight 
per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1, 400,000 
Ordinary Shares of 1s., and (at 95 per cent.) £40,000 
64 per cent. Five Year Registered Notes of £50 and 
£100. 160,000 of the Ordinary have been subscribed 
in cash by the subscribers to the Memorandum, and 
160,000 are reserved for cash applications by under- 
writers of the Preference shares. Applications for the 
80,000 Ordinary shares must be accompanied by an 
application for Preference shares; each subscriber for 
Preference shares will be entitled to subscribe for one 
Ordinary share for every two Preference shares allotted 
to him. The price to be paid for the business is 
200,000 in cash and there will remain outstanding 
£30,000 7 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares of 
the old Company. A copy of the last balance-sheet 
is given in the prospectus, but no independent valua- 
tion of the assets. Interest on the Preference shares 
offered appears fairly well covered and the Ordinary 
shares have speculative attractions. The security of 
the Notes is not clear from the prospectus. 


Barlow, Taylor & Company. Authorized capital, 
130,000 8 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares of 10s. 


and 300,000 Ordinary shares of 1s.; 170,000 of the 
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Ordinary shares have been subscribed in cash, 130,000 
Pref., and 130,000 Ordinary shares are offered at par. 
This little company acquires a drapery business in 
Derby. No balance sheet is given and the capitaliza- 


tion is top heavy. 


Money and Exchange 


Ease and abundance continued to mark the course of 
the money market. In spite of a good deal of scepticism 
concerning its continuance discount rates were dragged 
down still farther owing to the greatly reduced number 
of outstanding Treasury bills, and the lack of commer- 
cial paper to take their place. Among the movements 
in rates of exchange there was another slight decline 
in sterling in New York, and a further improvement in 
French and Belgian francs owing to the current hopes 
of a definite step towards a settlement of the Reparation 
and Ruhr problems. The rise of six points in the Ger- 
man bank rate was wholly without effect on the value 
of the mark. Notable weakness was shown by 
Christiania owing to the news of fresh banking trouble 
in Norway. 


Dividends 


A. W. Gamace.—5 p.c. on Ord. for thirteen months ended 
Feb. 28, against 7 p.c. for year ended Jan, 31, 1922. 

Brazitian WarRANT.—Final 5 p.c. on Ord., making 74 p.c. for 
1922. No Ord. dividend was paid for 1921. 

British THOMSON Houston.—6 p.c. tax free on Ord. for 1922, 
as for 1921. 

Horpen Co.uierres.—Interim 5 p.c. tax free, against 3 p.c. tax 
free a year ago. 

Pease & PaRTNERS.—Final 4 p.c. tax free, making 6 p.c. tax free, 
for year ended March 31, against 5 p.c. tax for pre- 
ceding eleven months, 

SaLAR DEL CARMEN NitraTeE.—Final 20 p.c., making 25 p.c. for 
1922, against a total 20 p.c. for 1921. 


Company Meeting 
PHOENIX ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Tue 141st ANNuaL GeNneraL MeetinG of the Phoenix Assurance 
Company, Ltd., was held on Wednesday last at Phoenix House. 

Sir Gerald H. Ryan, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said the underwriting results of 1922 had been very 
disappointing. However, underwriting was only one of the three 
factors in the success of an assurance company. The other two 
were administration and finance. In both of these respects they 
had done well in 1922. A material retrenchment had been made 
in expenditure, and the axe had been applied so as not to check 
the growth or efficiency of their organization, or impair the 
strictness of control, or to interfere with the proper remuneration 
of the employees. Briefly referring to the third factor, finance, 
the invested securities had risen largely in value, and they had a 
considerable hidden reserve in the appreciation over the book value 
of their assets. The rate of interest had also been maintained at 
a high level, 

The most noteworthy feature in the Fire Department is the loss 
ratio, which stood at 57.8 per cent., the highest they had recorded 
for many years. 

The claims applicable to the marine business underwritten in 
1922 were only £397,018, or 27.6 per cent. on the premiums 
shown in the accounts, quite a moderate first year’s settlement. 
Unless they bore in mind the curious course of events in marine 
insurance dufing the last ten years, they might draw the 
erroneous conclusion that a heavy loss had been made, but an 
investigation of accounts, in which the risks had practically run 
off, showed a small profit to have been realized. 

In the accident department the large business controlled by 
the ‘“‘ London Guarantee ’’ had been merged with their own, and 
the combined figures were now given. For the first time in the 
company’s career the accident premiums exceeded those of any 
other department. With the profit of £156,506 realized by their 
efforts in this department, they had good reason to be pleased, 
but hoped to do much better. 

With regard to the life department last year he pointed out 
that the improvement in the value of their securities had greatly 
strengthened the position of this department, which had suffered 
severely by depreciation of values owing to the war. A large 
accretion had taken place in the sterling value of their assets. 
This they had not brought into account at all. The new business 
in the life’: account reached the substantial figure of £2,171,000 
in sums assured. An indication of the increasing surplus in the 
life funds is afforded by the declaration which the board has been 
able to make of a larger interim bonus on participating policies. 

The figures of trading results, though smaller than in past 
years, might be regarded as satisfactory, and so they looked 
ahead with confidence. 


Company Meeting 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 


Tue Annuat GengraL Court of the London Assurance was 
held on Wednesday last at the offices of the Corporation, 1, King 
William Street, E.C., Mr. Colin Frederick Campbell (the 
Governor) presiding. 


The Governor, dealing first with the figures of the life depart- 
ment, said that the fund at the beginning of 1922 was 
43,155,000, and was increased during the past year by £225,000, 
so that it now stood at £3,380,000, ie new sums assured were 
larger than in 1921, being again well over £1,000,000, and the 
premium income increased to £349,000. The rate of interest on the 
invested funds was also slightly higher at £5 13s. 9d. per cent., 
against £5 lls. 1d. per cent. in 1921. The claims were below 
the expectation as worked out by their actuary, and the expenses 
of management were also lower at 15.80 per cent., including 
commission. The really satisfactory feature of the year, however, 
had been the steady rise in the values of securities, so that he 
was in the happy position of being able to state that there was 
not a single Stock Exchange investment in the life fund worth 
less than the value at which it stood in the books of the Corpora- 
tion. He could only hope that this condition of things might 
continue, and that the quinquennial period, which had begun 
well, might continue without any serious set-back during the 
three remaining years, so that when the valuation fell to be 
made at the close of 1925 the results might be good both for the 
policy-holders and for the Corporation. 


Turning to the fire account, they still saw the prevailing de- 
pression in trade reflected in it, as, in spite of an extended and 
improved organization, they had been unable to maintain the 
premium income at quite the same figure as in the previous year. 
The profit realized was a moderate one, and about what they 
had expected, and they were satisfied that with a revival in trade 
they would secure a fair share of the increased business activity 
that would result. The fire fund now stood at £1,300,000, 
against 41,250,000 a year ago, after transferring £51,000 to the 
credit of profit and loss account. 


The marine account was an exceedingly good one, and its 
recovery from the unfavourable conditions prevailing a year ago 
was one of the main features of the accounts now submitted, and 
when analysing the figures with the underwriters he had been 
interested to observe that the result was equally as good on the 

ross figures, without deducting reinsurances, as on the net. 

hey had been able to transfer £163,000 to the credit of profit 
and loss account, and to raise the marine fund from £800,000 
to £850,000. 

The different branches of the accident department continued to 
grow and develop, and they were extending the field of their 
operations every year as opportunity offered. 


‘  Incrgasgp Divipenp, 


In the profit and loss account there was a total credit balance of 
£566,000. This had been applied by appropriating £189,000 to 
the payment of dividends on the Ordinary and Preference shares, 
transferring £40,000 to contingencies account, £50,000 to 
premises account, and by increasing the balance carried forward 
by £41,000, thus bringing it up to £249,000. The directors con- 
sidered that these figures justified an increase in the dividend this 
year of 2 per cent., making it 30 per cent., free of tax, instead of 
28 per cent., as paid last year. There was only one way in which an 
institution like the London Assurance could continue to maintain 
its sphere of usefulness in the City of London and elsewhere 
under such conditions and in such times as those in which we 
now lived. It was by continuing to add to its resources year by 
year, and this was the policy which the directors had always 
endeavoured to maintain. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Figures and Prices 


BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
Apr. 25, ’23. Apr. 18, ’23. Apr. 
Pt. 26, 22 


PAPER MONEY (in millions) 


europea 
Countries Issues Gold. 1928. 
Austria Kr. 4,388,767 85,142 t 304,064 30,646 
Belgium Fr. 6,858 269 17 6,313 6,260 
Britain (B. of E.) 100 154 ae 103 118 
Britain (State) 4 285} 300 367 
Bulgaria Leva 3,884 68t 884 3,734 8,354 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 8,928 832+ 475 10,323 11,289 
Denmark Kr. 469 228 9 446 657 
Esthonia Mk. 1,800 789+ 1,445 360 _ 
Finland Mk. 1,539 43 879 1,441 1,341 
France Fr. 36,824 5,536 _ 35,528 37,902 
Germany (Bk.) Mk. 5,624,113 1,005 — 130,671 68,805 
aa other Mk. 1,300,508 -_ - 8,944 12,349 
Greece Dr. 3,205 —1,399—_ 1,198 1,608 
Holland (Bk.) FI. 941 582 _ 1,002 1,073 
Hungary Kr. 85,534 ? _ 29,327 14,308 
Italy (Bk. of) Lire 12,853 1,842t 138° 14,547 15,286 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 5,436 63 266 4,785 3,344 
Norway Kr. . 364 147 23 385 492 
Poland Mk. 1,472,712 41 41 250,665 40,862 
Portugal Esc. 1,047 9 38 758 611 
Roumania Lei 15,420 533 _ 13,864 9,486 
Spain Pes. 4,137 2,626 87* 4,178 4,826 
Sweden Kr. 532 274 77 760 
Switzerland Fr. 872 533 -- 831 1,024 
Other Countries 
Australia b 56 23 - 54 58 
Canada (Bk.) 2 170 71 151 249 
Canada (State) 165 241 89819 
Egypt 4E 31 3 — 82 37 
India Rs. 1,743 24 —_ 1,748 1,614 
Japan Yen. 1,961 1,275+ — 1,255 1,489 
New Zealand S 8 st — 8 
U.S. Fed. Res. $ 2,220 3,082 _ 3,046 38,344 
{Foreign Bills, 1,221,853 tTotal cash. * Foreign Bills. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands) 
Apr. ae Apr. 14, ’23. Apr. 22, ’22. 


Total dead weight ......... 7,765,667 7,772,108 7,642,048 
Owed abroad 1,155,652 1,155,652" ‘1,087,157 
Treasury Bills ............ 692,715 608,000 767,024 
Bank of England Advances a — 2,500 
Departmental Do. 205,730 198,480 185,591 


The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached at 
Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was £7,574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions. 

Mr. Baldwin estimates the total on March 31, 1923 as £7,773 
millions, of which £135} millions is represented by conversions, 
and allowing also for the inclusion in the debt of arrears of 
interest due on our debt to the United States the effective reduc- 
tion of debt in the year to March 31, 1923, amounted to over 
£149 millions. 

* Including funded arrears of interest on United States Debt. 
GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands) 

Apr. 21, ’23. Apr. 14, '23. Apr. 22, 22. 


& 

Total Revenue from Ap. 1 62,847 42,033 63,024 

» Expenditure ,, ,, 55,514 41,141 51,312 
Surplus or Deficit ......... +7,333 +892 +11,712 
Customs and Excise ...... 16,962 6,637 15,113 
Motor Vehicle Duties ..... 1,118 999 690 
Property and Income Tax 23,226 a} 
Estate etc. Duties ........... 2,670 1,810 8,551 
Corporation Profits Tax 1,490 1,170 1,046 
700 510 §32- 
2,400 1,500 2,300 
Miscellaneous—Special ... 4,623 2,023 2,966 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
Apr. 25, Apr. 18, Apr. 26, ’22. 


& 
Public Deposits 14,553 14,103 14,669 
Other oe 108,641 111,815 119,698 
123,194 125,918 134,367 
Government Securities, ... .206 51,299 47,534 
Other ,605 67,406 78,461 
~ 122,380 121,307 
Do. less notes in cur- 
rency reserve ... 100,329 99,930 101,857 
Coin and Bullion _......... 127,519 127,520 128,873 
Reserve .......... 24,490 24,891 26,016 
CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 
Apr. Apr. 18, '23. Apr. 26, 22. 
Total outstanding ......... 283,970 285,565 803,229 
Called in but not cancld. 1,486 1,487 1,638 
Gold backing 27,000 27,000 28,500 
B. of E. note, backing ... 22,450 22,450 19,450 
Total fiduciary issue ...... 233,034 234,628 253,641 


_28 April 1923 


863,701 
LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 


Mar., Feb., 28. Mar, ‘99, 

Coin, notes, balances with & £ 
Bank of England, etc.... 190,821 193,894 906 
hides 1,639,220 1,686,831 1,791,86) 
Acceptances .......... 80,163 77,028 67,568 
Discounts 253,332 289,322 853,901 
Investments 352,767 368,978 886,018 
MONEY RATES Apr. 26, ’23. Apr. 19, ’23. Apr. 26, '29, 

% 

3 3 4 
Do. Federal Reserve N.Y. 44 4h 4 
3 Months’ Bank Bills ... 1} 2-215 4 
6 Months’ Bank Bills ... 23 24 % 
Weekly Loans ............0+ 14 iy 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
Apr. 26, Apr. 19, Apr. 26, 
4.633 65 


New York, $ to £ 
Do., 1 month forward ... 
Montreal, $ to £ 
Mexico d. to $ 


B. Aires, d. to § 4 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs.... 57d. 
Valparaiso, $ to £ ......... 37.40 
Montevideo, d. to $......... 424d 
Lima, per Peru, £......... 9% prem 
Parle, F968. 00 68. 
Do., 1 month forward 68.70 
Berlin, marks to £ ...... 135,000 
Brussels, frcs. to £......... 79.20 
Amsterdam, fi. to £ ...... 11.873 
Switzerland, fres. to £ .. 25.43 
Stockholm, kr. to £ ...... 17.35 
Christiania, kr. to £...... 26.70 
Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 24.68 
Helsingfors, mks. to £ ... 167 
Madrid, pesetas to £ ... 30.31 
Greece, drachma to £ ... 395 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 2 9/32d. 
Vienna, kr. to £......... 327,500 
Prague, kr. to 1563 
Budapest, kr. to £ ...... 23,500 
Bucharest, lei. to £ ...... 985 nom. 
Belgrade, dinars to £ ... 455 
Sofia, leva to £ _......... 615* 
Warsaw, marks to £ 210,000 
Constntnple., piastres to £ 765 
Alexandria, piastres to 4 973 
Bombay, d. to rupee 16, 
Calcutta, d. to rupee 

Hongkong, d. to dollar ... 284d. 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 383d. 
Singapore. d. to § ......... 28 3/32d. 
Yokohama, d. to yen 2545; 


TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 


End Mar., 
Membership 1923. 
Reporting Unions ......... 1,184,400 
Unemployed 145,894 
Percentage 12.3 


4.654 4 
4.66§ 
4.75 4.494 
25d. 264d. 
4244d. 444d. 
5 19/324. ed. 
37.50 39.30 
433d. 4244. 
8% prem. 193% prem 
70.40 48.05 
70.44 48.05 
140,000 1,255 
81.60 52.30 
11.88 11.6 
25.63 22.74 
17.48 17.09 
25.87 23.35 
24.61 20.82 
1682 222 
944 83 
30.35 28.52 
400 99 
2 9/32d. 44d. 
330,000 34,000 
156} 222 
19,750 3,350 
975 nom. 620 
457 285 
610 620 
195,000 17,500 
725 655 
97} 97} 
16,d. 154d. 
283d. 82d. 
38}d. 40}4. 
28,44. 
255d. 
End Feb., End Mar., 
1928. 1922. 
1,188,041 1,353,013 
155,165 220,847 
13.1 16.8 


On March 26 the Live Register of Labour Exchange showed a 
total of 1,243,400 unemployed—a decrease of 216,600 compared 
with ‘the end of January, and 496,364 less than a year ago. 


COAL OUTPUT 


Week ending Apr. 14, Apr. 7, 
1923. 1923. 
tons. tons. 

5,776,600 3,940.900 

Yr. to date 80,759,400 74,982,800 

IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 
1923. 1923. 
Mar., Feb. 
tons tons. 

Pig Iron 633,600 

r. to date 1,744,900 1,111,300 

Steel 802,500 707,100 

Ye. to date 2,133,900 1,831,400 


Mar. 31, Apr. 15, 
1923. 1923. 
tons. tons. 

4,873,900 4,383,800 

71,041,900 71,537, 
1938. 1922. 
Jan. Mar. 
tons. tons. 

567,900 389,800 
567,900 977,900 
624,300 549,400 
634,300 1,295,700 


XUM 


684,471 707,062 736,639 
Metropolitan 31,070 81,212 30,863 
COUNTY 53,378 59,785 53,793 
Year to date ............... 12,354,348 11,585,429 12,835,078 

on 4.733 

25d. 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
METALS, MINERALS, ETC. 


Apr. 26, 23. Apr. 19, Apr. 27, '22. 
Gold, per fine 02. .........+.. 88s. 10d. 88s. 7d. 98s. 3d. 
Silver, OZ. 324d. d. 
Iron, Sc’h pig No. 1 ton 47.0.0 £6.15.0 #4.16.0 
Steel rails, heavy £10.10.0 £10.10.0 69.5.0 
Copper, Standard 472.18 4#£:73.11.3 £59.1.3 
Tin, Straits #209.12.6 £208.163 £151.7.6 
Lead, soft foreign £25.12.6 4£26.12.6 £2417.6 
Spelter 4#:32.12.6 £34.5.0 £26.15.0 
Coal, best Admiralty ,, 41s, 3d. 42s. 6d. 28s. 6d. 
CHEMICALS AND OILS 
Nitrate of Soda ton 4£13.8.9  £18.10.0 4#16.0.0 
Indigo, Bengal per lb. 9s. Od. 9s. Od 10s. Od. 
Linseed Oil, spot per ton £50.0.0 £52.0.0 £42.00 
Linseed, La Plata ton 419.15.0 #20.10.0 4£19.10.0 
Palm Oil, Bengal spot ton £38.0.0 440.0.0 #33.5.0 
Petroleum, w. white gal. 1s. 2d. 1s. 2d 1s. 5d. 
FOOD 
Flour, Country, straights 
ex mill 280 Ib. 35s. Od 84s. 6d 43s. 6d 
» London straights ... 
ex mill 280 Ib. 42s. Od 42s. Od 50s. Od 
Wheat, English Gaz. Avge. 
per cwt. 9s, 11d. 9s. 9d lls. 11d 
Wheat, No. 2 Red Winter 
N.Y. per bush. 150 cents. 148} cents. 1532 cents. 
Tea, Indian Common Ib. 1s. 5d. 1s. 4}d. 1s. Od. 
TEXTILES, ETC. 
Cotton, fully 
American . 15.50d. 15.65d. 10.38d. 
Sakel b. 17.25d. 17.35d. 17.50d. 
Hemp, N.Z. spot £32.10.0 £33.0.0 £82.0.0 
Jute, first marks £30.0.0  £28.10.0 29.0.0 
Wool, Aust., Medium 
Greasy Marino Ib. 19d. 18}d. 16d. 
La Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 14d. 14d. 123d. 
Lincoln Wethers > 103d. 103d. 74d. 
Tops, 64's 63d. 63d. 54d. 
Rubber, Std. Crepe tb 1s. 33d ‘Is. 4d. 8id 
Leather,Sole bends,14-161b. 
per Ib. 2s. 5d. 2s. 5d. 2s. 5d. 


OVERSEAS TRADE (in thousands) 


Mar.,* Mar., 
1923. 1922 1923 1922, 
4 4 & & 
90,022 87,879 273,577 233,743 
Exports 60,921 64,581 185,369 186,083 
Re-exports 9,086 10,154 28,707 28,787 
Balance of Imports . 20,015 13,144 59,501 18,873 
Expt. cotton gds. total a 15,422 _ 45,682 
Do. piece gds. sq. yds. 337,411 303,857 1,079,958 927 
Export woollen goods _ 4,818 oo 13,814 
Export coal value....... 8,818 5,785 22,062 15,015 
Do. quantity tons .... 7,180 5,201 18,694 236 
Export iron, steel .... 5,757 16,282 
Export machinery ... — 5,882 a 16,318 
Tonnage entered ....... _ 3,238 — 8,723 
cleared ....... 4,812 


* By reason of a printers’ ‘strike the full Trade Returns for 
March have been delayed. 
INDEX NUMBERS 
United Kingdom— Mar., Feb., Jan., Mar., July, 
Wholesale (Economist) 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1914. 


Cereals and Meat .... 824 8474 860 980 579 
Other Food Products . 752 746 711} 687 363 
6164 
840 797% 739 700 4644 
Miscellaneous 553 

Retail (Ministry of Mar., Feb., Jan., Mar., July, 

Labour)— 1923. 1928. 1923. 1922. 1914. 
Food, Rent, Clothing, 

"peat 174 176 177 182 100 


Germany—Wholesale Mar. 1,Feb. 1,Jan. 1,Dec.1,Mar.1, July, 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1922. 1914. 
All Commodities ....... 6,770 7,158 2,054 1,674 6542 1 
United States—WholesaleApr. 1,Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Apr. 1, Aug. 1, 

1914. 


(Bradstreet’s) ...... 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 
$ $ $ $ 
All Commodities 13.9304 13.9332 13.7236 11.5317 8.7087 
FREIGHTS a 22, Apr. 19, Apr. 27 
From Cardiff to 1923. 1922. 
West Italy (coal) nyo 11/0 13/0 
Marseilles 11/0 10/6 12/8 
Port Said a 11/0 12/0 14/3 
Bombay ea 15/0 nom. 22/6 
Islands és 11/0 10/8 11/0 
B. Aires a 13/6 18/6 16/6 
From 
Australia (wheat 83/9 37/6 47/6 
B. Aires (grain 81/3 27/6 27/6 
San Lorenzo ae 32/6 28/9 30/0 
N. America 3/0 3/0 2/6 


TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in millions) 


1922. 
Country Months Imports. Exports 
Austria Kr. (gld.) 12 1,591 1,047 
Denmark 1 141 108 
Finland Mk od 568 349 
France Fr 1* 2,144 1,696 
+Germany Mk y 4,543 2,925 
yreece r. 10 1,790 1,204 
Holland Fi. a* 170 91 
Sweden Kr, a 88 Bo 
Switzerland Fr. 1,356 1,318 
Australia ad 12 10 
B. S. Africa 10 41 21 
Brazil rs ~ 962 1,343 
Canada 8 1* 68 65 
Egypt 9 31 28 
Japan 5. 12 1,859 1,595 
New Zealand £ 8 7 81 
United States§ 12 3,116 8,832 
*1923. 


+i! 


+The method of calculation now adopted by the German Statis- 
tical Office is to express the trade figures in Gold Marks based on 
the world market prices and the Dollar rate of exchange. 


SECURITY PRICES 


BRIT. AND FOREIGN GOVT. 
j Apr. 26, '23 Apr. 19, 23. Apr. 27, 22. 


Comaolig: 593 
War Loan 38% 953 
Do. 44% 98} x D 
Do 5% 101} xD 
Do. 4% 1014 
Funding 4% 93} 
Victory 4% 945 
Local Loans 3% 693 
Conversion % 81% 
Bank of England 256 
India 703 
Argentine (86) 5% 1004 
Belgian 3 68} 
Brazil (1914) 5% 75} 
Chilian (1886) 43% ... 87} 
Chinese 5% 95} 
French 4% i. 243 
German 3% 16/- 
Italian 3% 224 
Japanese 44% (1st) 100} 
Russian 5%. 9 
RAILWAYS 
Caledonian 74 
Great Western ............ 1163 
Ldn. Mid. & Scottish ... 118} 
Ldn. & N.E. Dfd. Ord.... 38 
Metropolitan 69 
Metropolitan Dist. ...... 543 
Southern Ord. “A” ...... 39} 
Underground “‘A ”’ ......... 9/4} 
Antofagasta 854 
B.A. Gt. Southern ......... 902 
Do. Pacific ......... 863 
Canadian Pacific ......... 168} 
Central Argentine ......... 763 
Grand Trunk 4% Gtd. ... 83 
Leopoldina 31} 
San Paulo 146 
United of Havana ......... 71h 
INDUSTRIALS, BTC. 
Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref. 26/73 
19/0 
36/6 
Brit. -Amer, Tobacco ...... 95/3 
Brit. Oil and Cake 31/0 
Brunner Mond _............ 43/9 
Burmah Oil 
69/3 
Courtaulds 72/103 
Dennis Brothers ............ 33/0 
Dorman Long 18/6 
9/73 
Fine Spinners ....... 51/3 
General Electric 21/4} 
Hudson’s Bay 73 
Imp. Tobacco - 87/9 
Listers .. 31/6 
Lyons... 5 
Marconi 23 
Mexican 144 
Modderfon 3} 
340 


59} 59} 
953 943 
99} 95} 
1034, 998 
1003 1003 
91} 87} 
894 
68-5; 66} 
798 763 
254 248 
70 67} 
1004 99 
67% 73 
74} 73 
87} 834 
95} 90 
23} 36 
23 
254 
100} 103 
9} 16} 
744 55 
115} 97 
115} 
38% 
69 40 
554 343 
40 = 
9/4} 6/6 
823 59} 
89 68 
854 46 
170 160 
75} 59} 
823 
33 27 
136 116} 
73 57} 
26/4} 26/0 
18/0 xp 17/6 
34/6 32/6 
95/3 76/6 
32/0 25/9 
44/3 28/3 
5 29/32 
67/3 62/0 
70/6 45/3 
23/44 21/6xpD 
31/3 28/0 
18/0 17/6 
9/74 8/4} 
50/6 37/9 
21/43 23/3 
7 7 
87/0 58/0 
1 27/32 27/0 
31/3 23/6 
5 78/9 
2 17/32 
iy 3 21/32 
315 330 x 
93 98 
4 11/32 
15/6 11/43 


+ or - 
Exports. 
22, 
| 
723 
1225 
1078 
23 
38 
2 
26 
381 
906 a 
861 8 : 
1568 
m6 
| 
| 
| 
—three months— 
ar., 
22. 
847 
6.8 
ured 
15, 
23. 
ns. 
800 
,400 
22. 
ar. 
ns. 
800 
900 
Bombay (general) 29/0 30/0 20/0 Vickers 15/44 
Alexandria (cotton-seed) 10/6 10/0 11/0 


Smokers of all Ages 


yield to the fragrant appeal of Three 
Nuns Tobacco—its fine aroma, its 
coolness and evenness of burning— 


\ 


\ \ qualities se full satisfaction 
\N in every pipeful. 

y pip 

\\ Three Nuns is curiously cut in small cir- 
WN cles, each a perfect blend in itself. It is 
NS entirely free from dust. 


THREE 
NUNS 


TOBACCO 


Sold everywhere in the following packings :— 


2 oz. Tins—2/4 1 oz. Packets—1/2 CIGARETTES 


2 oz. Packets—2/4 4 oz. - - Tins—4/8 Pure Vi of To 
Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 


Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew 10 f or 6” 


Square, Glasgow. 


MY 


BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS. 
THE STANDARD Tue ANNuar. GENERAL Meetinc of shareholders in the Birming- 


ham Small Arms Company, Ltd., was held on the 20th inst. at 


LIFE ASSUR AN CE COM P ANY ae” Works, Coventry, Sir Hallewell Rogers (chairman) 


lished Incorporated 1910. The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
—_ —_ —_—_ balance-sheet, stated that the leasehold and freehold lands, etc., 
were reduced by upwards of £500,000, this being accounted for 
ANNUAL REPORT by the conveyance of the Birmingham body works, situated in 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 15trn NOVEMBER, 1929. Coventry Road, with their equipment, to the Daimler Company, 
—__—_—__——_— which company had undertaken the general direction and manage- 
PRINCIPAL RESULTS: —_ of their motor — The stock figure was practically 
Polici : v. z 2 £2.0 the same as last year. e assets reserve showed a slight 
increase. The guarantee in respect of the Debentures of 
Annual Revenue - £1,710,876 Aircraft Manufacturing Company and Peter Hooker, Ltd., had, 
£13,740,584 when the balance-sheet was signed, been reduced to £270,000. 
Since that date a further sum of £78,000 had been paid off, and 
The Chairman, Mr. A. R. C. Pitman, W.S., in moving the as the main properties of both concerns were still unsold, there 
adoption of the Report, stated :— , ical was no risk of the B.S.A. being put to any expense in this 
_ “ Last year I had occasion to refer to the depression respect. The whole of these repayments, amounting to £758,000 
therefore @ satisfaction to the directors that the met amount of new assets belonging to the two companies in liquidation, and had not 
Life Assurance secured last = £2,023,495, which is practically involved any charge, either for capital or interest, on the Bir- 
the same amount as that ined the previous year. ‘ mingham Small Arms Company. 
“ H n 
ant has =. "aie In 1919, he proceeded, they prepared for a world trade by 
that we were able to pay a satisfactory bonus to our Policyholders making themselves ready for the mass production of a relatively 
in respect of the whole period of the war. small number of individual products, a policy fully justified so 
long as the conditions continued which had created it. But there 
& followed two years in which markets both on the Continent and 
been made as at the close of last year. It shows that the Company further overseas were virtually closed to them; when there was 
1s to-day in a stronger position than it has ever been before, and practically no relief from the almost predatory taxation that 
seemed right enough during the war, with the result that trade 
had been woefully depressed at home, and when one industry, 
Copies of the Report and of Leaflets on several new and attractive engineering, was practically at a standstill, a very serious thing 
schemes will be sent on application. for them. But among their undertakings the Daimler Company 
ig TT ee and the Daimler Hire Company had in this dark period achieved 


satisfactory results. Thus, in the fifteen months that ended in 


October, 1920, all their constituent companies made s. 
In the twelve months 1920-1921 almost all made losses. Their 
THE STANDARD present rer-rt showed in the period under review, 1921-1922, the 


losses made by some concerns and the profits made by others 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY had almost balanced. This result had been achieved in spite of 


many unfavourable conditions, and any hopes of a revival of 
Head Office: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH trade at the beginning of the 1921-1922 period had been dashed 
LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1 by the long and costly engineering dispute. 
DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street After a number of questions had been answered the report was 
approved. 
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KINGDOM ROUMANIA 
4°/, EXTERNAL LOAN OF 1922 


£2,500,000 or $12,500,000 


Authorized by Laws promulgated by Decrees Nos. 2868, 2869, 2872, and 4542. 


The service of this Loan enjoys priority over all other external or 
internal indebtedness, present or future, of the Kingdom of Roumania. 


£810,000 of this Loan have been underwritten firm and will be allotted in full. 


HELBERT, WAGG & CO., LTD. 


Offer for Sale 


£1,620,000 4°/. Sterling Bonds, 
Part of the above Loan, at the price of £67 per £100 Bond 


Payable as follows :— 


On Application jut 
On Acceptance ... 
On 8th June, 1923... 


In Bends to Bearer of £1,000, £500, £100, £50 and £20. 


Interest due Ist June and Ist December, the first payment, 
representing a full six months’ interest, being payable 
Ist December, 1923. 


The Bonds will be redeemed by a cumulative fund of 3.31115 
per cent. per annum to be applied by half-yearly drawings at par. 
The Bonds so drawn will be paid on Ist June and Ist December 
respectively, the first payment being made on Ist June, 1923, and 
the whole will be repaid by Ist December, 1942, the Government 
reserving the right to repay the whole (but not a part) on the 
Ist June, 1933, or on any interest date thereafter at 101 per cent. 
on three calendar months’ notice. 


This Loan is the direct obligation of the Roumanian Govern- 
ment, its service enjoying priority over all other external or 
internal indebtedness, present or future. The service of this Loan 
is a first charge against the general revenues of the State, and 
is in addition a first special charge against the gross proceeds of 
the Export Taxes present and future, so long as these remain in 
force. 


These taxes are levied in gold or in foreign currencies, and the 
Government is under obligation to transfer them as and when 
collected to the National Bank of Roumania until a fund has 
been provided in each financial year sufficient for the service of 
the entire Roumanian external funded Debt in that year with 
a margin of 10 per cent. The National Bank, in turn, is 


bound to remit these payments forthwith through the agency of 
the British Overseas Bank, Ltd., to London (for deposit on 
special account with the Bank of England), to New York, and 
to Paris, and is under obligation to apply all sums so remitted in 
the first place in providing for the service of this Loan. 

For the period from August, 1922 (when collections of Export 
Taxes on the new scale began), to 3lst March, 1923, the sums so 


remitted, according to a statement supplied by the British Over- 

seas Bank, Ltd., amounted to approximately ............ 41,442,316 
The annual service of the entire Loan (£ 2,500,000) 

would amount to £182,779 


Should the proceeds of the Export Taxes in any month be less 
than one-twelfth of the annual sum required to meet the service 
of this Loan and of the other funded external loans, the Govern- 
ment is under obligation forthwith to make up the deficiency out 
of its general revenues and assets, and if, in case of a deficiency 
or of the abolition of the taxes, it should be necessary to have 
recourse to a further organization of exports in order to secure 
the sterling (or other foreign currencies) required for the service of 
these Loans, the State is under obligation to do so. 


At the end of the financial year closing on the 31st December, 
1923, and of all subsequent years, the Government is under obli- 
gation to leave with the National Bank of Roumania, to be 
applied as above mentioned, a fund equal to three months’ service 
of the entire Roumanian external funded debt, thus providing at 
the end of each financial year more than a full year’s service of 
this Loan for the ensuing year. 

Principal and interest are payable in London, free of all Rou- 
manian taxes, present or future, in sterling at the counting house 
of Helbert, Wagg & Co., Ltd. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer will be issued on and after 7th May, 
1923, in exchange for Letters of Acceptance duly receipted. 

The definitive Bonds will be delivered in exchange for fully- 
paid Scrip Certificates on or after 16th July, 1923. 

Application will be made to the Committee of the London Stock 
Exchange for permission to deal, and an official quotation will 
be applied for in due course, 


| 
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FURNITURE & WORKS OF ART 


FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL 
owing to owner's heavy financial loss. THE ENTIRE CONTENTS OF WEST- 
ENO RESIDENCE and LARGE COUNTRY MANSION. One hundred and twenty-seven 
complete rooms of exceptionally AND 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE and COST S OF THE 
WHOLE MUST BE_ REAL ZED ‘QUITE REGARDLESS OF 
ORIGINAL COST WITHIN THE NE FIVE WEEKS. Any item 
may be selected and can remain warehoused here free 12 months, 
payment when delivery required. On sale EVERY DAY 9 till 7 (includ- 
ing Thursdays and Saturdays). Write for Complete Cata 
THE COLLECTION OF DINING ROOM FURNITURE and * comprise 
some choice suites in styles of Queen Anne, William and ‘ary, 
Elizabethan, Charles II, Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Adams and Sheraton. 
A rare old oak dresser being offered for with a very unusual 
Charles II style old trestle table, 14 guineas; 6 rare old chairs to go with 
the remainder at $3 15s, Od, each; old refectory table, 10 guineas; an 
old 10 feet long oak trestle table, stated to have originally come from 
French Monastery, and many other rare oak as modern dining- 
room sets range from 16 guineas up to ineas; 2 very beautiful 
complete dining-room set, shai dining table, 
small chairs, — chairs in figured mahogan ¥. a similar 
= very elegant, Chippendale style, for fa a, bookcases from 
0 guineas, and her library furniture. 
CHOICE COLLECTION OF DRAWING ROOM APPOINTMENTS in French, 
ftalian and English taste, including some valuable specimens of 
Black and Gold and coloured lacquer of Chinese taste. LARGE 
LOUNGE SETTEES covered with choice Brocade silk and several in 
coloured art linen being offered as low as 5 petacne, with superbly 
sprung LOUNGE EASY CHAIRS to match, from 50s. each; China 
Cabinets of unusual finish and design from 10 guineas up to 350. guineas 
Hand-made Aubusson tapestry wall panels, carpets and curtains; many 
exceptional examples of white statuary, marble and bronze groups and 
figures; oil paintings by old masters, Andrea del Sarto, Bassano and 
others, 
THERE ARE $7 COMPLETE BEDROOMS including Suites in the style 
of Louis XV, Louis XVI, with all appointments to match. Superb 
satinwood suites, richly painted with Medallions and flowers after 
Angelica Kauffmann and others, in silver, ash, enamel and gilt, Black 
and Gold lacquer in Chinese taste and a "magnificent collection of 
English walnut, carved and gilt bedroom furniture of Queen Anne style, 
offered quite regardless of original cost. Elegant complete bedroom 
suites, in mahogany and Chippendale design, are offered at iB 10s. Od. 
and several large solid mahogany suites of early Victorian with 
6 feet wide wardrobes, 45 guineas complete. ianofortes, 
China and Cut Glass, &c. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES (S.R.) NOW rl A MAY BE 
HAD FREE "ON APPL 


THE FURNITURE & FINE 
ART DEPOSITORIES, LTD., 


PARK ST,, UPPER ST., ISLINGTON, 
LONDO 


N, 
(Few minutes from Royal Agricultural Hall) 
Train fares and cab fares allowed to all 


customers 
"Buses Nos. 4, 19, 30 and 43 pass our door. 
Goods packed, delivered in country or 
shipped to any part. 


Art Galleries 


28 April 1923 © 


ALPINE CLUB GALLERY 
MILL STRBET, CONDUIT STREET, W.1 


Paintings and Decorations by 


AUGUSTUS E. JOHN, A.R.A. 


Admission 2/-, including tax. Hours 10—6. 


CARROLL GALLERY EXHIBITION 
10 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE 


32 Water-colours of ‘‘ Rustic Horse Lirgr ”’ by 


N. H. J. BAIRD, 
1/- inc, Cat. and Tax. 10—5.30. Sat., 10—1, 


DRAKE’S GALLERY 
13 ST. MARY AXE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.c. 
Famous Paintings including John Martin’s Great Masterpieces 
BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST,” and 


“* JOSHUA COMMANDING THE SUN TO STAND STILL.” 
Admission Free, Hours 10—6. Saturdays 10—1. 


GOUPIL GALLERY 
5 REGENT STREET, S.W.1 
1. A, NEVILL LEWIS. Gipsies, Landscapes, Portraits, etc. 


2. F. H. S. SHEPHERD. Interiors, Still Life, Studies in Italy, etc. 
3. Spring Exhibition of British and Foreign Paintings and Drawings. 


Admission 1/3, including tax. Hours 10—5.30. Saturdays 10—1. 


GREATOREX GALLERIES 
1¢ GRAFTON STREET, W.1 


WINIFRED AUSTIN, R.E. E. BLAMPIED, R.E. 

CHAS. W. CAIN JOSEPH FLETCHER 

TROY KINNEY W. LEE HANKEY, R.E 
And Others. 


Admission Free. Daily 10—5.30. Saturday 10—1. 


WHAT 
AMERICA 
THINKS 


The following is an extract from a leading 
article in a recent issue of the NEW YORK 
FINANCIAL PosT :— 


‘English weeklies, like their American contem- 
poraries, have been passing through a severe crisis. 
They have given an admirable lesson in journalistic 
resourcefulness in the way they have met it... . 
Since the SATURDAY REVIEW passed into the 
editorship of Filson Young and Hartley Withers it 
has taken on new life in the most surprising way. 
Vigorous editorials, excellent reviews, and an 
unrivalled array of features—short stories, a weekly 
cartoon, and the best of financial pages—make it one 
of the most interesting of the weeklies. These 
periodicals have much influence in America as well 
as in the Dominions. Their prosperous continuance 
is greatly to be desired.” 


GROSVENOR GALLERIES 


1. GLYN PHILPOT, A.R.A. Paintings and Sculpture. 
“Mr. Philpot’s triumph.”—Daily Mail. 
2. DAVID MUIRHEAD. Landscapes in oil and water-colours. 


5la, New Bond Street, W. 10—6. Sats. 10—4. 1/- incl. tax. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 
1 BICESTER SQUARE 
ERNEST BROWN & PHILLIPS. 


1. DEGAS. Works in Sculpture. 
2. AMBROSE McEVOY.. Water-colours and Paintings. 
3. OLIVER HALL, A.R.A. Landscapes in oil and water-colour. 


Admission 1/3 including tax. 10-6 daily. 
LONDON GROUP MANSARD 
GALLERY 


EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING 


DAILY until SATURDAY, MAY 19. 
Admission 1s. 3d. 


HEAL & SON, LTD., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


ST, GEORGE’S GALLERY 
32a GEORGE ST., HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 


THE MODERN ENGLISH WATER COLOUR SOCIETY 
Rosert Bevan, Cmartes GinnerR, JoHN Nasn, Nasu, Maresco 
PEARCE, Lucien Pissarro, W. Rartcirre. Henry Rususury, ETHeLBert 
RANDOLPH Scuwasg, Water Taytor, Francis Unwin, 

E, Wapsworth. 


EXHIBITION CLOSES on WED. NEXT, MAY 2nd 
ADMISSION FREE. DAILY 10—6. Saturday, 10—6. 


WALKER’S GALLERIES 


118 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


Water Colours the late A. W. RICH 
(MEMORTI. EXHIBITION.) 
Water Colours A. KNIGHT. Water Colours E. W. POWELL. 
aintings by ALFRED J. BENN 
Admission Free. Hours 10—5. Saturdays 10—1. 
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High-Class Cinemas Shipping : 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF 


BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
i Adaress for all 40. 4H 
THE CHICKEN IN THE CASE” featuring OWEN MOORE. London, i; Freight cr General’ Basiness: 12%, 
BT. agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO. 122, Leadenhall Street, Londom, 3.0. 
Tom Webster’s Film Cartoon: “JIMMY WILDE” / 
q 
Nature Study: “ The Cape of Good Hope,” ete ° 4 
Miscellaneous 
NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY end SATURDAY. BOOKS.—Loie Fuller, Fifteen Years of a Dancer's Life, | 
BETTY COMPSON in “THE LITTLE MINISTER” 4s. 6d.; Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illustrations, 2 vols., . 
From the novel of Sir J. M. Barrie, Bart. as new, £3 3s.—for £1 2s.; Myer’s Human Personality { 

and its Survival of Bodily Death, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Green's His- 
“DARLIN’” by Rupert Hughes, featuring COLLEEN MOORE. tory English People, profusely illustrated, 4 vols., 1899, £3 8s. ; , 
Walter’s History of Ancient Pottery, 2 vols., £4 4s.—for £2 2s. ‘4 ' 

Nature Study in Colour: “ Bretons of the Sea,” etc. Seymour’s Humorous Sketches with 86 Caricature Etchi 

41 1s.; Thiers’ History French Revolution, 5 vols., calf g 
Managing Disester, Sui Cowan Svat. 1838, £4 10s. ; Who’s Who, 1922, new copies, £1 2s. post free ; 


Pater’s Marius, 2 vols., 1ls.; Miscellaneous Studies, 6s. ; | 
CEuvres de Moliére, 1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, nice set, £2 5s. ; ! 
. Morley’s Library English Literature, 5 vols., £1 1s.; Sykes’ 
Sales by Auction History Persia, 2 vols., 1921, £2 10s.; Gautier’s Works, Edit. 
de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s. ; Meredith’s Works, fine set, 17 vols., 
45; Surtees’ Sporting Novels, * Handley Cross,’ etc., fine set, 


Messrs. 6 vols., £5 10s.; The Tatler Illus. pers 46 vols., fine lot, 
£21; Lord Morley’ 's Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. ; 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE Chaffer’s Pottery and Porcelain, last edition, £2 10s. ; Slater’s 
34 and 35 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. Engravings and their Value, last edition, £2 Qs. ; Rupert 
(Established 1744.) Brooke, Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, 1919, £2; Baxter 
Prints: The Pictures of George Baxter, with 140 plates, just 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION issued, £3 5s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on 
hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, 
Each sale commencing at One o'clock precisely :— try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for others. 


April 30th-May 1st—OLD MASTER DRAWINGS and MODERN ETCH- Epwarp Baker’s Great Booxsuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 


INGS from the collection of the late Monsieur CHARIA Birmingham 
Brondesbury Road, N.W.6. 


ENDE LLECTI YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

ane A cnet; Ls. ome carefully and promptly executed at home. SS. 1s. per 

eared 1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla- 

April 30th-May 4th—-MEDALS, PLAQUETTES and COINS, chiefly of the | tions undertaken. "—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 
Renaissance period. Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 

May 2nd.—DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS, AND OIL PAINTINGS. 

May 3rd-4th—-PORCELAIN AND POTTERY. ACSIMILE 

May 7th-8th—ENGRAVED DESIGN genuine typewriting. Quarto or F’cap sheets . ne 

ond 9th-10th—_THE LIBRARY OF ont plus 1s. per 100 Copies. Reductions on 1,000. Full price 

other Manuscripts, Engravings, and Libri Amicorum. list and specimens on application. T Dept., Emergency Print- 


May 9th-11th—WORKS OF ART mostly of the Mediaeval and Renaissance ing Co., 26 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. Tel.: Gerrard 4257. 
periods 


Medals on view. Other sales from April 30th. and Residents) should use 


Catalogues may be had. DARLINGTON’ Ss 


Very emphatically tops them al!."—Darty Grapnic. 
L oO N D oO N A brilliant book.”—Tue Times. 
“ Particularly good"'—Acapemy. 
Messrs. AND By Sir Ed. T.cooK, KBE 8th Edition Revised. 


ENV! RONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
CH R STl MANSON AN w00 DS ** The best handbook to London Daly Post. 
5 100 I}Justrations. Maps & 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 
NORTH 


WALES. DEVON AND COR 
beg to announce the SALE BY AUCTION 60 TRENCH & ITALIAN 6/- 
Great Room STREET. SQUARE FRENCH WITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France 
8.W.1 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/- 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps 
N. DEVON & N. CORNWALL. | S. DEVON & S. CORNWALL. 4 
2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. : 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
Pp) RTANT PIGTU RES Liangollea—Darlington. Lendon—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Brentano's. Railway Booksta|is and all Bogksellers 


By OLD MASTERS 
OBJECTS OF ART AND DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


the property of the late 


Adeibert Wellington, 3rd Earl Brownlow 


removed from Ashridge Park, Berkhamsted. 


Also the property of the Ricut Hon. 
Adelbert Salusbury Lord Brownlow 


on 


Thursday, MAY 3rd; Friday, MAY 4th and 
Monday, MAY 7th, 1923 


Catalogues may be had. On view three days preceding. 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 
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Chatto & Windus 


TRAVELS & SKETCHES 


By Freperik Poutsen 


A remarkable and refreshing book of travel, translated from the Danish of the 
Keeper of the Classical Department of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Copen- 


hagen. 


Poulsen’s impressions of the Near East challenge comparison with 


Kinglake’s immortal EOTHEN; but the gem of the book is perhaps the 
picture of the family of the Polish Count Janowski, though it would indeed be 
hard to prefer anything to the sketches of the Danish peasantry and the 
opening years of a young girl’s life, that of the author’s own daughter. 


7s. 6d, net. 


ON THE MARGIN : by ALDOUS HUX- 


LEY. Notes and essays on such subjects as :— 
Centenaries,” ‘‘ The Subject-Matter of Poetry,” 
Bibliophily,”” ‘‘ Nationality in Love,” Sir 
Christopher Wren,”’ ‘“‘ Chaucer,’’ etc. 6s. net. 
May 3. 


THE LEFT LEG : by T. F. POWYS :—“ The 


Left Leg,” ‘‘ Hester Dominy ”’ and ‘ Abraham 
Men ’’; three strange tragicomic tales of Wessex by 
a new writer of distinctive originality and power. 
7s. 6d, net. Immediately. 


THREE PLAYS: yy 4. 4. MILNE. Con- 
taining The Great Broxopp,’’ The Dover 
Road,” and ‘‘ The Truth about Blayds.’’ Uniform 
with First and Second Plays. 7s. 6d. net. 

Shortly. 


FANTASTICA: Rosert NICHOLS. 


Three tales in prose: ‘‘ The Smile of the Sphinx,” 
“Sir Perseus and the Fair Andromeda,” and 
‘* Golgotha and Co.,”’ introduced in a preface by 
the author. 7s. 6d. net. Shortly. 


LANDSCAPE OF CYTHEREA : ,, 


W. J. TURNER. A sequence of poems. 4s. 6d. 
net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 99 numbered 
copies, signed by the author. 15s. net. 


FIERY PARTICLES: 


MONTAGUE. ‘For art, craftsmanship, and 
interest, no other recent examples of the short 
story can approach these.’’—Illustrated London 
News. SECOND IMPRESSION. 7s. net. 


ECHO: by MARGARET RIVERS LARMINIE, 
author of SEARCH (3rd Impr. 7s. 6d. net.) 
quite engrossing story.”—Glasgow Evening 
Times. SECOND IMPRESSION. 7s. 6d. net. 


LITTLE LIFE STORIES: ,, sir 


HARRY JOHNSTON. “ The stuff of life. I 


hope he will set to work and give us more of it.”"— 


Sunday Chronicle. 78. 6d. net. 


May to. 


DOSTOEVSKY: LETTERS & 
REMINISCENCES: transtated by S. S. 


KOTELIANSKY and J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 
Consisting wholly of new material of the highest 
value and interest. 7s. 6d. net. May 3. 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD & 
OTHER PLAYS : ANTON 


TCHEHOV and translated by CONSTANCE 
GARNETT: with Uncle Vanya,’’ The 
Seagull,” ‘‘ The Bear ’’ and ‘‘ The Proposal.” 
St. Martin’s Library. Cloth 3s, 6d. net. ather 
55. net. 


PLAYS OF G. MARTINEZ 


SIERRA : translated by HARLEY and 
HELEN GRANVILLE-BARKER and J. G. 
UNDERHILL. With biographical memoir and 
preface. The leader of the younger school of con- 
temporary Spanish dramatists. 2 vols. 12s. 6d. 
net each. 


THE CASTLE OF OTRANTO : ,, 


HORACE WALPOLE. With a preface by 
CAROLINE F, E. SPURGEON and the introduc- 
tion by SIR WALTER SCOTT. | 5s. met. Shortly. 


THE PLAYS OF ROSWITHA translated 


by CHRISTOPHER St. JOHN, with a preface by 
CARDINAL GASQUET. From the Latin of thé 
roth century a.D. Medizval Library. 5s. met. 
Shortly. 


THINGS THAT HAVE INTER- 
ESTED ME: second Series: by ARNOLD 


BENNETT. “A _ perfect book for the many 
mauvais quarts d’heure that occur in the best 
regulated existence."—Time and Tide. 7s. 6d. net. 


SANDERSON OF OUNDLE : 


The biography, written by those who knew him, 
of one of the foremost educational reformers of our 
time. ‘‘ One of the very greatest headmasters the 
world has ever seen.” —H. G. Wells. 12 illustra- 
tions. SECOND IMPRESSION. 12s. 6d. net. 


97 & 99 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 


Printed for the P; ietors, THe Saturpay Review, Lrv., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerratd 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
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Paul, in County of London, by Herpert Retacn, Lrp., 


. Covent Garden, W.C.2; Saturday, April 28, 
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